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The Shape of Things 


TODAY, MAY 21, AN EARLY BERLIN CABLE 
claims that German mechanized columns swinging 
sharply west have entered Abbeville at the head of the 
Somme estuary and hence are practically at the Channel. 
If this advance is confirmed and the German hold con- 
solidated, the British and Belgian forces in Flanders will 
be sewed up in a gigantic pocket unable to retreat except 
by sea. The situation looks extremely dangerous unless 
the French army, which seems to have checked the drive 
against Paris, can gather its strength for an immediate 
counter-blow. The rapidity of the Nazis’ drive must 
have left weak spots in their lines. Can General Wey- 
gand find these spots and hurl in sufficient forces with 
sufficient momentum to endanger the German right and 
compel it to pull back from the Channel? The bold deci- 
sion to retire Gamelin, apostle of the defensive, and 
replace him with the veteran Weygand and the somber 
defiance of Premier Churchill's speech on Sunday are 
both signs of the change of mood in Britain and France. 
New energy and desperate determination have been born 
of imminent peril; we trust not too late. 


+ 


FOR EVENTS OF THE PAST FEW DAYS HAVE 
changed the face of Western Europe. In these days 
Holland’s government, its Queen, and the royal family 
have fled as refugees to England; its army has capitu- 
lated. Hitler has appointed Seyss-Inquart, Austria's Nazi 
traitor, as Reich Commissioner to govern the Nether- 
lands. Belgium is two-thirds conquered: Brussels and 
Antwerp have fallen, the government has moved to 
Dunkirk, and the army with its Allied supporters 1s 
fighting in the extreme western corner of the country. 
The small provinces of Malmedy, Eupen, and Moresnet 
have been incorporated in the Reich. In these few days 
the German army has stormed and bombed a wedge into 
French territory through the northern extension of the 
Maginot line between Montmédy and Mauberge, thrust- 
ing forward well beyond St. Quentin. Holland conquered, 
Belgium two-thirds conquered, France invaded—all this 


in a week in spite of desperate, courageous resistance, 
Why did it happen? This can be easily told. The German 
armies, like the German nation, have been prepared for 
war, and for nothing but war. The command is unified, 
single-minded, animated by blazing determination. It ap- 
plies the latest machinery of killing with brilliant in- 
genuity, not mechanically. The entire strategy is focused 
on two things—invasion and conquest. Tactics are geared 


to two ideas power and speed. 


» 
THE ALLIES DID NOT EXPECT TO FACE A 


mechanized invasion across open country, and there is 
no doubt that the morale of the troops was at least tem- 
porarily shaken by the furious attacks of hundreds of 
dive bombers dropping their shattering projectiles 
and then wheeling and returning to machine-gun again 
and again the helpless foot soldiers. The onslaught 
of fast tanks breathing fire one hundred yards ahead as 
they charged added to the terror. All reports insist that 
Allied morale was wholly restored “‘after the first few 
attacks,’’ but it is clear that the Germans gained a great 
initial advantage. It is reported, too, that the French 
command is taking strong measures to rid the army of 
fifth-column elements; this may refer to Nazi sympa- 
thizers in the ranks, but it may also refer to Communists, 
some of whom continue even at the front to regard the 
war as primarily an imperialist struggle. Presumably 
Weygand will remove such obstructions with speed and 
thoroughness rather than mercy. The need of prompt, 
unfaltering counter-attack is recognized. A war of aggres- 
sive thrusts is the only possible rebuttal to Hitler's tac- 
tics. For the Germans cannot halt. They must win or 


ss 

IF CHARLES LINDBERGH WANTS TO PREACH 
American isolation, that is his privilege. But in giving 
the nation the benefit of his advice last week the Colonel 
went beyond the bounds of argument to attribute mo- 


collapse. 


tives and assign responsibilities. It is his thesis that the 
danger to America comes from those guilty of “meddling 
with affairs abroad,” and since he brands these persons 
(“a small minority of the American people but they 
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control much of the machinery of influence and pr Da 
ganda”) as “elements of personal profit and foreign 
interest,” it is not impertinent to consider the interests 
which the Colonel himself has been serving. For he has 
ot always been opposed to “meddling with affairs 
abroad.” Last fall, when there was still a strong possi- 
bility of calling off the war, Colonel Lindbergh pleaded 
for peace so that the “white race” could rebuild its ram- 
parts against both “the infiltration of inferior blood” 
and the Asiatic hordes already “pressing toward us on 
the Russian border.” Far from being self-sufficient, 
Americans were to have a real part in these “affairs 
abroad”; indeed, civilization itself, said the Colonel, de- 
pends “on an English fleet, a German air force, a French 
army, and an American nation, standing together as 
guardians of our common heritage, sharing strength, 
dividing influence.” But all that brave dream was predi- 
cated on hordes of barbarism “pressing toward us on the 
Russian border.” When hordes not only press on the 
German border but spill out over Western Europe to 
the English Channel, the Colonel reproves Americans 
for “this hysterical chatter of calamity.” Nazi hordes, 
apparently, are not barbaric enough to worry Colonel 


Lindbergh. "1 


BLUEPRINTS FOR THE 1940 PRESIDENTIAL 
campaign have been all but trampled into illegibility by 
the boots of Hitler's soldiery, and many of them will 
have to be scrapped. It was assumed all along, of course, 
that the war would have a profound bearing on the out- 
come of the elections, but the coming of total war has 
turned the whole campaign on its head. Three weeks 
from the date of their convention, the Republicans find 
themselves confronted not only with the practical cer- 
tainty that they will have Roosevelt to fight again but 
also with a swiftly growing split in their ranks over 
forcign policy. Headed by Colonel Frank Knox, the 
party's vice-presidential candidate in 1936, great num- 
bers of Republicans are stampeding toward the Roose- 
velt policy of giving all possible aid to the Allies short 
of entering the war. Knox himself is believed ready to 
accept a place in the Roosevelt Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Navy, succeeding Charles Edison, and there is much 
talk of a “coalition Cabinet.” Such a coalition would be 
tantamount to a Republican surrender in a year in which 
the elephant was conceded a fighting chance, and the 
heads of the party naturally decry ideas of this kind. But 
the party cannot afford to take in June a strong isola- 
tionist stand which it might well feel forced to abandon 
by November, and even less can it afford to have a free- 
for-all in Philadelphia. Along with the weird talk of 
coalition, therefore, looms the possibility that the hard- 
pressed Republicans may postpone their convention until 
the fall. Since Roosevelt has already expressed a desire 
to put off the Democratic convention, we may witness 
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the spectacle of a campaign in which the Republican 
contender, worn to a frazzle by a summer of dreadfy| 
uncertainty, has six weeks to head off a man whom 
standing Republicans are even now prepared to follo 
> 

CERTAIN MEMBERS OF CONGRESS APPEAR 
prepared to burn down the Constitution in order to get 
rid of Harry Bridges. A bill introduced by Congressman 
Leland M. Ford of California would make an alien de- 
portable who by word or act showed himself “sympa 
. associated with, or affiliated with . . 
communistic individuals or organizations . . 


thetic with . 
. in the in 

terference with the good order and happiness of any 
local community.” This was too silly even for the anti- 
Bridges faction, and the bill has been mercifully buried 
in committee. More dangerous to the Constitution is one 
introduced by Congressman Leonard A. Allen of Louisi- 
ana, providing specifically for the deportation of Harr 
Bridges. Since this is a private bill and therefore requires 
unanimous consent, we cannot believe that it will pass 
But before this sort of thing spreads we should like to 
point out that there could be nothing more contrary to 
the Constitution. For Congress to pass a bill condemning 
a man to deportation is to violate separation of powers 
and to encroach on the judicial function. This is what is 
known in English law as a bill of attainder. Bills of this 
kind, first employed under Tudor despotism in the fif- 
teenth century, are defined by the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica as a “species of extrajudicial procedure, for th: 
direct punishment of political offenses.” Trial and evi- 
dence were unnecessary. Henry VIII found bills of 
attainder useful in getting rid of those he could not ho; 

to convict in a court of law. Bridges has been tried anJ! 
found not deportable. In case some Congressmen wou! 
like to use Henry VIII tactics, we call their attention | 

Subsection 3, Section 9, Article I, of the Constitution. I! 
forbids Congress to pass a bill of attainder. The Allen 
bill is enough to make the Founding Fathers turn over 
in their graves. 

+ 

THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY, MEETING IN 
annual conference immediately after the formation of 
the new Churchill government, approved by an over 
whelming majority the participation of its leaders in the 
Cabinet. A small section protested that the “working 
classes were being dragged into a conflict between riv.! 
capitalisms”—a view which Clement Attlee, now Lord 
Privy Seal, rejected as “claptrap” with the evident a; 

proval of the conference as a whole. The government 
has been rounded out with the appointment of a larg 
number of subordinate ministers, and altogether sixtec 
posts have gone to the Labor Party. Ernest Bevin, able, 
energetic, and sometimes ruthless “boss” of the Trans 
port Workers, Britain's largest trade union, has been 
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chosen as Minister of Labor. Hugh Dalton, an economist, 
who served as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the 
last Labor government, will head the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. An unexpected selection is that of Lord 
Beaverbrook to take charge of a newly created Depart- 
ment of Aircraft Production. One of Britain's chief press 


magnates, Beaverbrook until the outbreak of war was 


1ag 
both a crusader for British isolation and a critic of the 
covernment’s air policy. Now he is slated to speed up 
the output of planes at a time when Britain's island se- 
curity is threatened as never before. In reconstructing the 
government Mr. Churchill has cleared out a good deal 
of dead wood, but he has been forced to pay several 
political and personal debts. The elevation of Sir Kings- 
ley Wood, a power inside the Tory organization, was 
probably a necessary concession. Less easy to explain, 
ex ept on the basis of long friendship, is the choice of 
the fascist-minded Lord Lloyd as Colonial Secretary. 
The appointment of an old-line imperialist, Leopold 
Amery, as Secretary for India is also disturbing. 


>» 


THE REPORT THAT JAPAN IS SEEKING A 
truce in its three-year undeclared war against China bears 
earmarks of authenticity in so far as it reflects Japa- 
se policy. With the collapse of its recent major offen- 
sive in northern Hupeh and southern Honan, the Japa- 
ese army appears to have reached, for the moment at 
least, the limit of its striking power. A breathing spell 
would give it an opportunity to replenish its depleted 
reserve of munitions and permit it to consolidate its now 
shaky position in the chief occupied areas. A truce would 
also give Japan an opportunity to profit, both strategically 
and financially, from the European war, and thus allevi- 
ate domestic discontent. The Japanese have not forgotten 
the fabulous profits made in the last war. While it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Japan would be willing to 
withdraw from a considerable portion of China in order 
to gain the foregoing advantages, it is difficult to see 
why the Chinese should accept such an offer. Chiang 
Kai-shek has every reason for carrying on the struggle, 
difficult though it may be. China’s morale remains ex- 
cellent; its military strength is greater than at the begin- 
ning of the war. Chungking has denied the report that 
informal peace talks are already under way at Hong- 
kong, and unless new evidence is uncovered it would be 
well to accept this denial. 
+ 


NO DOUBT CHARGES OF INCONSISTENCY 
will be leveled at the Supreme Court because of its de- 
cision upholding the 1937 Guffey Act. Two wecks be- 
fore, in the Madison Oil Trust case, Justice Douglas had 
ruled for the court that the Sherman Act forbade com- 
binations of business men to fix prices. In the coal case 





Justice Douglas handed down an opinion permitting 


prices to be fixed by district boards under government 
control. Thus the court forbids price-fixing in the one 
case and permits it in the other. The distinction actually 
is quite simple. Price-fixing by business combinations ts 


gal because Congress made itt so in enacting the 


Sherman Act. Congress, in the exercise of its power over 
interstate commerce, can decide otherwise when and 
where it chooses. “What Congress has forbidden by the 
Sherman Act it can modify,” Justice Douglas said. “It 
may do so by placing the machinery of price-fixing in 
the hands of public agencies.” The conclusion to be 
drawn by businesses that want price-fixing is that th 

should obtain “Guffey acts” of their own and then gain 


control of the price-fixing boards. This not too attractive 
prospect may temper jubilation over another 


decision by the Supreme Court. 


» 


THE SAME MAIL BRINGS US A RELEASE FROM 
the Civil Rights Federation in Michigan and the “free 
speech” briefs filed by Messrs. Cravath, de Gersdort 
Swaine, and Wood in the Sixth Circuit Court of Aj 
on behalf of Henry Ford. Ford complains that the Labor 
Board has forbidden him to distribute leaflets among his 
employees urging them not to join a union. The Civil 
Rights Federation complains that a Dearborn ordinance 
restricts the distribution of leaflets in the vicinity of the 
Ford plant during the hours when Ford workers go to 
and from work, and prevents union organizers from 
giving them leaflets urging them to join a union. ‘The 
Civil Rights Federation asks support for Councilman 
Clarence Doyle’s campaign to repeal the ordinance. Ford, 
as Dearborn’s largest taxpayer, is not without influence 
in its city government, but we do not recall that he ever 
objected to the leaflet ordinance or even to its predece ° 
sor, which forbade the distribution of any leaflets in 
Dearborn unless the City Clerk first approved their con- 
tents. To call national attention to the collapse of free 
speech and press in Dearborn at a time when Henry 
Ford is manfully protecting the Bill of Rights against 
the Labor Board seems a deplorable lack of tact. 


% 


HEARINGS ON MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 
now being held by the La Follette committee represent 
more than a humane interest in a luckless portion of our 
population. Small farmers, freed from feudal tenures, 
contributed greatly to the development of our character- 
istic democratic and equalitarian ways. The changes 
which have been taking place in rural areas, by depriv- 
ing large sections of our farm population of economic 
freedom and security, are a serious threat to the institu- 
tions these same areas did so much to nurture. We are 
developing a rural proletariat, and the Russian and 
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Spanish examples remind us of the revolutionary and 
counter-revolutionary tinder that exists in landless and 
hungry rural masses. We can do no more at this time 
than point to the high lights of the testimony before the 
committee. More than half a million farms in this coun- 
try consist of land so poor that no farmer can make a 
living on it no matter how hard he tries. At least 
2,500,000 persons live on these pauper farms. The 
strange phenomenon of ‘farmers on relief’’ has made its 
apearance: at some time during the last seven years 

wre than one out of every four farm families has re- 
quired assistance from WPA or FSA. Equally new and 
strange is “unemployment on the farm’’: the 1937 Un- 
mployment Census showed 1,500,000 farmers jobless. 


I 
inbeck’s Joads are a vivid symbol of a growing misery 


Ve a 


and unrest. The future of democracy in America may 


pend on our ability to cope with the problem they 


I 
rr present. 


Supposing Hitler Wins 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


GRIM game has become popular these days. It 

consists of thinking of all the things that will 
happen if Hitler wins the war. It is a game one can 
play by oneself, or with one’s friends, or in a letter to 
the New York Tzmes, or, if one has the luck, in an 
editorial column such as this. 

What will happen to the United States if Hitler 
wins? people ask. And then they talk about Greenland 
ind the West Indies and the Guianas. Or about navies 
and the possibility of long-distance invasion. Or about 
jutarchy and foreign trade. Or about political freedom. 

What will happen to the British Empire? That is an- 

her favorite starting-point. And they discuss India and 
Singapore and Hongkong. Or the position of the domin- 
ions and the relations between Canada and the United 
S:ates. Or the British fleet. 

Less commonly the game is played about Europe. 
\What will happen to Europe if Hitler conquers Europe? 
liitler has been conquering Europe for years, and the 
eime has become almost tiresome. The answers have 
ilready been made—in Spain and Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. But in these last few days and nights I have 
found myself stating over again the questions and the 
too obvious answers in terms of England and of France, 
especially of England. 

I play the game with small pieces. I think about 
people, and ways of considering and doing things. About 
( hamberlain, for instance, and Bonnet. What will hap- 
pen to them if Hitler wins? And I decide immediately. 
Both of them will be put in concentration camps. That 


they are reactionaries won't help them. Their past serv- 
ices to the Nazis won't save them. In the end they turned 


The NATION 


against the bearers of the New Europe and so the, 
must be crushed. (I remember Schuschnigg; wher< 
Schuschnigg now?) Of course they may be spared if they 
bow to the logic of fascist conquest (I remember Hach 
and Sirovy) and help to rule according to the Nazi px. 
tern. Chamberlain won't do that, I decide. He 
stubborn. But Bonnet might serve the Nazis; I rather 
imagine he will. 

I think about many other leaders. Churchill will be 
killed. The Nazis will kill him and then announce thi 
he was accidentally shot while trying to escape. But no. 
body will believe that lie. The Labor men will be killed 
or buried in concentration camps, those who cannot 
escape. I’m not sure about the Communists. Hitler wil! 
be afraid of them in spite of their services during th 
present struggle; but he will be afraid of Russia, too. 
think he will preserve the Communists, and watch them. 


= ¢D 


I think about the governments of Britain and France 
Hitler, I decide, will permit them to be “independent 
That will mean that they will be run by approved Fng- 
lish and French fascists and that the parliaments wil! be 
suppressed in both countries. Mosley deserves the job of 
Top Fascist in England, but if he gets it he won't hold 
it long. He is too proud and self-willed. Hitler will soo 
replace him with a man who will better understand B; 
ain’s future role. 


>] 


or 
‘ 


I think a lot about other organizations in France 


we 


Britain; in Britain particularly. It is a country that love 
committees and societies. Bird-lovers and people int: 
ested in the Balkans; birth-controllers and vegetarians; 


ian) 
‘ 


= 


all the groups that insert notices in the New Statesma 
and Nation; they will go, because they will not fit in a: 
England that fits in the New Europe. More still I thin 
about the French and British labor organizations, 
the British-Labor Party most of all. They will dissolve 
with the liquidation of their leaders. And I realize, sud- 
denly, as I consider their end, how much of England is 
encompassed, for me, in the stodgy, ineffective, com. 
promising, and generally decent democracy of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party. 

I think about the schools and universities of France 
and Britain, teaching ways of thinking that can have 
no meaning if Hitler wins. I think about Huxley and 
Hogben and Bernal. I think about the press—the vivid, 
venal press of France; the solid, free journals of Eng- 
land. I think of the weeklies—the New Statesman and 
Nation, bold and honest and effective; the Spectator, 
that should be dull and stuffy because it is conservative, 
but manages to be brilliant. I think of the Countryman; 
I try to imagine the Countryman in Hitler’s England. 


a eB 


eo) 


It would run articles on Diplomacy and Boar Shooting. 
I think of the end of the great free press of Britain... 

And the books and the art, the authors and the 
painters. Will Shaw be preserved in some fascist museum 
for his childish sins against democracy? Wells may 
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escape to America. James Joyce will die in France. Mal- 
rauux will die fighting. 

Will all the books be burned? Will Western learning 
and Western thought crumble in the flames of a thou- 
sand bonfires: in the squares of France and England? 
Probably not. The Nazis have a nice eye for the com- 
mercial value of forbidden things. They burn samples, 
not collections. The literature of France and Britain and 
their forbidden art are not as likely to be destroyed as 
they are to be locked up. Learning and beauty will be- 
come museum pieces, and the museum will be closed to 
the public. 

I think about the Jews of Britain and France, and of 
all Europe .. . 

But the game at last becomes unbearable. It is not 
possible for the sane mind long to contemplate the end 
of sanity. These things must not happen. That they can 
happen and indeed may happen is not an answer that 


we know how to tolerate. 


Essentials of Defense 


ROOF of the falsity of the statement that neither the 
Proves nor its outcome was any concern of ours has been 
provided once and for all by the spontaneous alarm felt 
throughout the country as soon as it was realized that a 
rapid Allied defeat was by no means impossible. Had 
fortunes on the western front been reversed, we would 
have experienced no tremors. No Allied triumph would 
have stirred us into a reexamination of our own defenses. 
But the prospect of a Nazi domination of Europe con- 
jures up in our minds such visions of immediate and 
tangible dangers to vital American interests that we ac- 
cept almost unanimously the grim necessity of adding 
huge amounts to already heavy defense expenditures. 

The first moral to be drawn is plain: even though we 
do not enter the war, common sense demands that every- 
thing possible be done to bolster the western front by 
making available to the Allies food, raw materials, and 
the products of our industries. For this reason, the out- 
standing sentence in the President’s message on defense 
last week was his request to Congress not “‘to take any 
action which would in any way hamper or delay the de- 
livery of American-made planes to foreign nations which 
have ordered them or seek to purchase more planes.” 

Subject to this all-important proviso, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked for immediate appropriations and authorizations 
totaling $1,182,000,000, and Congress, accepting his 
estimate of the situation, went to work with unparalleled 
haste to carry out his wishes. Much as The Nation dis- 
likes the thought of diverting useful resources to so 
unproductive a task as rearmament, it agrees with the 
President that our defense policy must take into account 
the dangers arising from the new turn of events in Eu- 








rope. At the same time, it is necessary to point out that 
there is a great deal more to defense than the mere 
appropriation of large sums of moncy. If this is to be 
spent wisely, a far greater degree of correlation in the 
direction of our armed forces than has yet been achieved 


is absolute ly essential. 


To begin with, there is need for much gr copr 
cision about the lines we are going to defend. There 
could be no attack on these shores unless an enemy had 
first established naval and air bases within striking di 
tance. But as Mr. Roosevelt made clear in his message, 


| 


the increased range of modern planes has greatly en- 
larged the area which our defense plans must take into 
consideration. The general principle that we are vitally 
concerned with the integrity of any state in the Western 
Hemisphere is perhaps sufficiently established, and it can 
almost be taken for granted that we would not permit a 
Carib- 
bean islands. But what about Bermuda, Iccland. the 
Azores, and the Cape Verde Islands? How far are we 


potential enemy to gain a foothold in any of the 


prepared to go to prevent such territories fr 


mm being 
converted into bases which might be used against the 
Americas? And to what extent are we willing t » defend 
trade routes which connect us with sources of vital raw 
materials? These are questions which demand answers 
before we can decide the amounts and ty pes of arma- 
ment needed. Nor can such questions be left to mill- 
tary and naval officers, for they involve matters of high 
policy which are the responsibility of the government 
as a whole. 

For this reason we are sorry that Mr. Roosevelt has 
cold-shouldered proposals for a bi-partisan committee on 
national defense. There is a real need for such a body, 
which should be headed by the President himself, both 
to pass on major strategic objectives and to provide for 
the coordination of the different services and for the 
efficient organization of supplies. In order to provide 
the necessary technical advice a general-defense staff, 
representing both army and navy, is also essential. We 
should heed the lesson of Great Britain's experience in 
keeping its defense services in too watertight compart- 
ments. 

Another field in which a greater degree of coordina- 
tion is desirable is that of procurement of supplies, 
especially aircraft. Under the stimulus of Allied orders 
the productive capacity of the industry has expanded con- 
siderably and is now estimated at about 12,000 units a 
year. But actual production at the present time is at the 
rate of only about 5,000 units, and while some plants are 
fully employed, others are half idle. If we are to raise 


production rapidly to anything like the 50,000 annual 
capacity at which Mr. Roosevelt says we should aim, a 
high degree of cooperation within the industry will be 
necessary. It will be essential to select a small number of 


types and to devote one or more plants completely to each 
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type. Only in this way can the benefits of mass produc- 
tion become available. Concentration of this kind implies 
willingness on the part of the various aircraft manufac- 
turing companies to make sub-contracting agreements 
with one another. It would be the task of a coordinator 
of aircraft supply to promote such agreements, to make 
sure that there was a steady flow of tools, parts, and 
materials, and to enlarge bottle-necks which threaten to 
slow up production. 

These matters, while highly important, are technical 
and should not prove beyond the industrial genius of 
this country. But if our defenses are to be put on a 
rcally efficient basis, it is even more vital to promote 
unity and the cooperative spirit between the different 


elements in the nation on whose labors success depends. 
It is disturbing, therefore, to find that the present emer- 
gency is being seized on in some quarters as a handy 


argument for modifying or even destroying safeguards 
which the workers have belatedly won under the New 
Deal. There are voices calling for amendment of the 
wage-hour law and the Walsh-Healey Act, and for 
drastic economies at the expense of the WPA. The same 
voices declare that the rapid increase in production re- 
quired for defense can only be provided by full reliance 
on private enterprise. That may be so, though we have 
found that in building the navy, private enterprise has 
lost few opportunities of skinning the Treasury. How- 
ever, we ought not to permit the protection of the work- 
ers to be diminished while making possible the enlarge- 
ment of profits. We shall not build our defenses by 
adding to social injustice. Rather, while mending our 
ramparts against external foes, we must diligently work 
to cradicate the causes of social tension which threaten 
our democracy from within. 


White-Collar Salaries 


HOUGH the wages of workers in industry have 
j fm rather thoroughly investigated, comparatively 
little has been known until recently about the salary 
scales of white-collar workers. To a large extent this lack 


( 


f information has been the result of employer policies. 
\Wage schedules such as exist for manual workers are 
rarcly found, and many employers have sought to con- 
ccal the essentially capricious basis on which salaries are 
fixed by a policy of strict secrecy about the compensation 
of individuals. The rule has not always been rigidly 
enforced, but white-collar employees are usually reticent 
about discussing their salaries, 

The unfortunate results are clearly demonstrated in 
the survey of salarics in the book-publishing industry just 
released by the Book and Magazine Guild 
ever made. All of the 


the first such 
thirty-six firms covered by the 


report are located in New York, where salaries are well 
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above the average. The survey reveals tremendous yar 
tion not only between firms, but for a given 

work within a single establishment. There seem 

no accepted standards for beginning salaries, inc: 
advancement, or bonuses. Stock and shipping clerk 
from $12 to $28 a week: switchboard operators 1 
from $14 to $30 a week; and assistants in the productior 
advertising, and editorial departments get from $18 ¢ 
$70 a weck. Beginning salaries for stenographers var, 
from $17 to $32. The situation with regard to inc: 
seems little short of chaotic. Some employees after fro; 
five to eight years’ service receive little more than ¢! 
lowest beginning salary paid any employee. Only o: 
third of those who have been employed by the same firm 
five years or more have received increases of more tha: 
$10 a week. Practically a third of all the employees ha 
never received a raise, or have had their wages cut. Son 
of these discrepancies may be accounted for by differc: 
in individual ability, but in many instances no such ex- 
planation seems possible. 

Although presumably the white-collar workers in t! 
publishing firms are better trained and are at least a 
efficient in their jobs as manual workers in the printing 
trades, their salaries fall far below the wages paid uni 
printers. As against an average salary of $26.94 for en 
ployees in the editorial, business, and advertising offi 
the New York union scale is $54.48 a week for « 
positors, $64.32 for electrotypers, and $64.80 for p: 
men. Part of this difference may be accounted for | 
discrimination against women, since four-fifths of th 
employees of the publishing houses are women. 1! 
extent of this discrimination may be seen from the fact 
that the average salary for men editors, editorial as 
ants, and proofreaders is $47.22 a week, while the 
average for women in the same category is only $26.17 


J 


Men tend in general to occupy the more responsible | 
tions and to be favored in advancement. But even for t! 
same work, women’s average salaries are materially lowe: 
than those of men. 

It may also be that office employees of publishing 
houses, despite their superior training, are expected | 
be content with lower wages than printers and type- 
setters because of the prestige of their positions and the 
vague chance of advancing to executive positions that 
pay somewhat better than the top posts open to workers 
in the printing trades. But the difference in compensa- 
tion is probably due chiefly to the differing strength of 
unionization in the two fields. Printers have long been 
well organized and have succeeded not only in achieving 
a high wage scale but in bringing about standardized 
conditions, In contrast, the publishing industry remains 
relatively unorganized despite the Book and Magazine 
Guild's success in signing contracts with some sixt 
individual firms. 

Although the specific findings of the Book and Maga- 
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zine Guild’s study are applicable only to a fairly restric ted 
industry, there is no reason to believe that the employces 
of publishing houses are paid less, or are more unfairly 
treated, than- hundreds of thousands of office workers 
throughout the country. Further studies of this kind are 
badly needed as a step toward improving the status of 


white-collar employees in every ficld. 


British Labor Expects. . . 
BY HAROLD J. LASKI 
London, Ma) 17, by Cable 


HE Labor Party conference was almost unanunous 

in its decision to enter the Churchill government. 

It had, indeed, no moral alternative. The gravity 
of the crisis and the responsibility it bore for the defcat 
of Mr. Chamberlain made its full partnership inescap- 
able. The personnel of the government is not from a 
Labor standpoint all that it might be. A price has always 
to be paid for coalitions. But Hoare has gone, Simon is 
permanently sidetracked, Chamberlain is bound hand 
and foot in the War Cabinet by men who are against ap- 
peasement in any shape or form. The three pivoial 
economic positions in the Ministry are held by Labor. 
Behind their occupants is the solid support of the trade 
unions. These are gains of an immense kind. They mean 
that Labor dominates the economic organization for the 
conduct of the war. That is not all. Attlee and Green- 
wood are aware that the conference stands firmly by its 
Socialist principles both in the domestic and the inter- 
national field. They will be expected to press with all 
their strength for the acceptance of those principles; 
they will be judged by the degree to which they succeed 
in securing their application. 

Labor expects an agreement with India. It expects a 
new approach to the problem of Soviet relations. It ex- 
pects a wholesale reorganization of the economic front 
on the bases, one, of a full use of man power under full 
national control and, two, of rigorous equality of sacri- 
fice in the real meaning of the term. It expects to see 
large-scale social reforms during the war—in public 
heal‘h and education and in the treatment of the aged 
and of soldiers and their dependents. It expects to see 
full preparation for immense reconstruction after the 
armistice. 

These things must begin now. They are part of the 
capacity to show that the new government can enlist the 
whole spirit of the nation for the defeat of Hitler. They 
are the proof that Labor, as a full partner, can recover 
the dynamic spirit of democracy. The peace aims of the 
party stand. It is for a full victory. Hitlerism must be 
unmistakably defeated. But there must be no peace of 
revenge. There must be an end to the sovereignty of the 
State. There must be a mew world order which, by 


makes the strugvie for 


‘ y t +? ] 
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ALe@re 
armaments unnecessary. The party is clear that the 
coalition government continues only as long as it ac- 
cons these purposes—as a government representative of 

nation united for victory. That capacity ceases when 
v.ctory is won, or the moment that any of the essential 
principles of the Labor movement are denied by the 
non-Socialist members of the government. The Labor 
Party would have destroyed any claim to the respect of 
the nation had it refused responsibility in this historic 
moment. It is not merely that the nation is fighting for 
its life; it is, as the conference said, that the alternative to 
victory is the reduction of France and Britain to the posi- 
Hitler. British 


public opinion has called upon Labor to share in these 


tion of slave states under the heel of 
decisions upon which our fate depends. By helping to 
Organize victory now it has a great opportunity to win 
power for socialism once the victory is won. And though 
we shall pass through grim hours in the next month, we 
know that in the end victory will be ours. Out of that 
victory we shall take the power to start building the first 


democratic socialist state in the modern world. 
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Defense Harmony 


BY CHARLES MALCOLMSON 


Washington, May 21 
OT since the honeymoon of 1933 has there been 
such an outburst of acclaim and activity on Capi- 
tol Hill as followed President Roosevelt's re- 
quest for $1,182,000,000 in emergency defense funds. 
Timed to perfection, the President's message caught the 
legislators staggering from the impact of the Nazi inva- 
sion of the Low Countries, and their almost unanimous 
reaction was a resolve to prove that democracy could do 
a little blitzkrieging of its own. For a while the leaders 
were even talking of rushing the whole program through 
in forty-eight hours; they later compromised on a stream- 
lined ‘regular order’ that has kept committees and sub- 
committees stepping all over one another in their haste 
to approve various sections of the program. As a result, 
if the $896,000,000 in appropriations and $286,000,000 
in authorizations have not been voted and sent to the 
White House by the time this is in print, they will be on 
their way very shortly. 

The President plans to attack the problem of expand- 
ing our national-defense facilities on four fronts by 
(1) purchasing equipment for an army of 1,000,000 
men, (2) replacing outmoded military and naval mate- 
rial, (3) increasing munitions production, (4) vastly 
stepping up armament, particularly airplane, manufac- 
ture. To expedite this last he requested a special $200,- 
000,000 appropriation to be expended at his discretion, 
explaining only that the money is to be used largely 
for “increasing production of airplanes and anti-aircraft 
guns and the training of additional personnel for these 
weapons."’ The badly demoralized Republicans and isola- 
tionists have been hoping vaguely to stir up opposition 
to this “blank check”’ proviso, but even the most san- 
guine expect their protests to be brushed aside. There is 
plenty of precedent for such a request anyway, Congress 
in 1917 having voted Woodrow Wilson a similar fund. 

The President placed great emphasis upon the need 


for rapid expansion of airplane production and ex- 
pressed the hope that the industry could be “geared up 
to the ability to turn out at least 50,000 planes a year.” 
‘There is no doubt this goal can be reached under his 
plan to establish inland a score or more plane factories 


with government financing. The question is, how soon? 
Our top production right now is about 12,000 planes 
a year. The most rational estimate is that a good eighteen 
months will be needed to double it, making November, 
1941, the earliest deadline for a production rate of 
25,000 to 30,000 planes per year. Some private aviation 


experts here, however, insist that with government help 





and assembly-line methods the 50,000-per-year rate cap 
be attained by January, 1942. 

Two extremely significant legislative by-products haye 
resulted from the President’s program. The first is the 
serious consideration being given the demand, put jg 
the form of a resolution by Senator Lodge, that a bi- 
partisan Congressional committee explore the whole su). 
ject of national defense. The second is a proposal, ad- 
vanced by Senator Walsh and indorsed by leaders at both 
ends of the Capitol, that during the emergency Congress 
relax the provisions of certain “restrictive” legislation, 
notably the Walsh-Healey Act and the wage-hour law, 
The demand for an investigation of our national-defens: 
program and of the army and navy bureaucracy has 
been getting up steam for some time. At the moment 
the Administration is looking pointedly in the other 
direction, but there is a chance that just such an inquiry 
will be undertaken. There are a thousand questions 
which should be answered, such as why the army has 
only one ninety-millimeter anti-aircraft gun and only a 
handful of less effective types, or why the navy ha 
stubbornly refused to adopt high-pressure steam boilers 
And Congress only recently has come to suspect that the 
new Garand semi-automatic rifle isn’t all it has been sup- 
posed. 

Equally serious is the threatened sabotage, under t 
guise of war emergency, of most of the New Deal’ 
labor legislation. Congressional leaders are looking 
favorably upon the suggestion that the hours limitations 
in the Walsh-Healey and wage-hour laws be relaxed in 
the interest of production speed-up. Incidentally, the 
same shipbuilding interests which initiated these pro- 
posals in testimony before the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee also advocated “‘removal’’ of restrictions in both 
the Vinson-Trammel Act—limiting profits to 10 per 
cent—and the Wagner Act. While there is no immediate 
danger that Congress will go to quite such lengths dur- 
ing its current case of war jitters, unquestionably th 
President's program has supplied reactionaries with an 
excuse for renewing their assault on labor legislation. 

At the same time, the centering of Congressional at: 
tention on national defense has served one good pur- 
pose: it has greatly relieved pressure for passage ‘ 
other measures, notably the Walter-Logan bill and the 
NLRB amendments. Except for the emergency relic! 
bill, which goes to the Senate this week just as the Presi 
dent requested it—$975,000,000 for WPA over 21 
eight-month period—there now appears to be a good 
chance that no other major legislation will be enacted 
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Congress this session. (Also excepted, of course, are 


rm} and navy supply bills, which are being revised 


lude portions of the emergency defense program. ) 


[he Walter-Logan bill, aimed—in the words of Con- 


eressman Gerie Cox—to “get” the Labor Board, the 
Wage-Hour Division, and the SEC, has run up against 
| Senate opposition that promises to defeat it. The 
measure faces a Presidential veto, anyway. House reac- 
naries have about given up on the Wagner Act amend- 
ments, both those proposed by the Smith committee and 


milder’’ Norton version. They fear, not without rea- 
a repetition of the fiasco which followed House con- 
sation of the Barden wage-hour amendments a few 
weeks ago. These were tangled up with so many “‘fly- 

r’ amendments that the House joyfully sent the 
res ltant mess back to committee. Liberal forces are 

ting precisely the same tactics in the event the Smith 
or Norton bill reaches the floor; and with the Repub- 
licans inclined to wash their hands of the whole business, 
any real effort to force the issue is unlikely. 

Hatch Bill No. 2 is still buried in the House Judiciary 
Committee, where Chairman Sumners, despite the prod 
of a discharge petition, intends to sit on it as long as 
possible. There are some ironic touches to this situation. 
Ihe President, who was dead against Hatch Bill No. 1, 
strongly favors the companion piece. So do the Republi- 


can leadership in Congress and a sizable block of Demo- 
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Jim Farley, are vigorously and actively opy 1, J 
most effective opposition comes, however, fri t 
aa 
of Southern Democrats who, oozing political hig! |- 


edness, last year denounced the President for his fa 
to back Hatch Bill No. 1. The shoe, 
other foot, 1s pinching. There is still a fifty-fifty chanc 
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that the measure will go through. 


transferred to thi 


The one good laugh of a pretty lugubrious session 1s 


being supplied by the House didos over the housing bill 
This is the measure that passed the Senate last year with 


i 


00,000 in USHA loans, only to 


provision for $800 
have a combination of Republicans and Southern Dem 
crats—the latter headed by breast-beating Gene Cox 


block House consideration. Now a compromise has been 


effected to swing the farm bloc into line—a $500,- 


000,000 program with $200,000.000 devoted to rural 


projects and overnight Georgia’s Gene has become a 


wild-eyed booster of federal housing. He has even of- 
fered to lead the floor fight for the compromise measure. 


] 


The other day when Republ: 


cans act used Housing Ad- 


ministrator Nathan Straus of lobbying in Capitol corri- 
dors for the bill, Cox leaped to his feet bursting with 
outraged dignity. “Ili have you know,” he bellowed at 
the flabbergasted hecklers across the aisle, “that Mr. 
Straus has every right to be here. In fact, he is here at 


my invitation!” 


Murder Monopoly 


I. THE INSIDE STORY OF A CRIME TRUST 


BY JOSEPH FREEMAN 


GAINST a background of violence, sensation, and 
sadism—all tending to obscure its real import— 
Brooklyn’s District Attorney, William O'Dwyer, 

has run to earth a criminal network which puts in the 
shade the great racketeering organizations of a genera- 
tion ago. “Murder, Inc.,” is journalese for the ring, and 
the name is an inspiration; it shows that to some extent at 
least the press has caught the meaning of Mr. O’Dwyer’s 
discovery: that crime, like business, has outgrown the 
forms of rugged individualism and moved on to the 
greater glories of monopoly. Confessions by leaders of 
Murder, Inc.—its own name for itself is “the Combina- 
tion’’—show that it is a nation-wide, highly organized 
business which operates major rackets from coast to coast, 
trains its personnel, has its own code of conduct, and 
kills on contract. It is a grotesque caricature of American 
big business, and its ramifications are almost as mani- 
fold: labor unions, politics, and industry all covertly 
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recognize the rackctcer as a functionary of American so- 
ciety—though they may not be aware of the extent to 
which his activities center in Murder, In 

Today it is almost impossible for a gangster, big or 
small, to conduct an independent racket. Whether he 
runs a policy game which nets him millions or a peanut 
machine which brings him in $30 a weck, he can 
work his racket only with the permission of the Com- 
bination. The leaders grant each racketcer his territory, 
just as an automobile manufacturer grants a dealer his 
territory. If a racketecr leaves New York for Chicago, 
he can set up in business only with the consent of the 
Chicago leader of Murder, Inc. Similarly, no murder can 
be committed without the okay of the boss of the zone. 
The boss even reserves the right to choose the killers. 

The killings—and they are numbered by the score— 


are by-products of widespread business operations in- 
volving millions of dollars. The Combination exercises 
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control over gambling, prostitution, the illicit traffic in 
narcotics, the policy game, bootlegging, and the loan- 
shark racket, to cite its outstanding spheres of influence. 
By sheer force it also dominates certain trade-union lo- 
cals, and has a financial stake in various night clubs and 
cabarets. It operates certain legitimate enterprises and 
muscles in on others, where it exacts tribute from busi- 
ness men by threats or use of violence. Through its con- 
trol of slot machines it collects pennies and nickels even 
from the schoolchildren of the nation. And not least, 
through its connection with corrupt political machines, 
it plays an important and sinister role in urban politics. 
The Combination even has its own banking and credit 
system designed to lend racketeers money—at an exorbi- 
tant rate—with which to start in business. It protects the 
member racketeer against unauthorized rivals and pun- 
ishes him when he violates the laws of Murder, Inc. The 
punishment is usually a violent and horrible death. 

At the moment public attention is centered on the first 
trial which has come out of O’Dwyer’s investigations. 
The defendants, Harry (Happy) Maione and Frank (the 
Dasher) Abbandando, are charged with killing a fellow- 
gangster named George Rudnick in 1937. The victim 
was wiped out because he had turned police informer. 
According to the prosecution, the defendants strangled 
Rudnick with a rope, perforated his head and other parts 
of his body with sixty-three jabs of an icepick, and, to 
make sure, bashed in his skull with a meat-chopper. 
Technically the trial is concerned with only one killing, 
but it is merely the opening gun against Murder, Inc. 
So far the prosecutor's investigations have shed light 
on fifty-six hitherto unsolved murders in New York, and 
he has leads, he told me, which will uncover the bodies 
of scores of men whose murders were not even recorded 
on the police blotters. He believes Murder, Inc., can ex- 
plain the mysterious disappearance of Peter Panto, pro- 
gressive waterfront union organizer, and of many other 
members of the waterfront union, 

Although his work has just got under way, O'Dwyer 
has already forged links between various branches of 
Murder, Inc., in New York. He has related the Com- 
bination to Lepke and Gurrah’s racketeering in the gar- 
ment and fur industries, flour trucking, the bakery trade, 
and narcotics; to the gambling, bootlegging, extortion, 
and trucking rackets headed by Charles (Bug) Siegel and 
Meyer Lansky; to the prostitution, policy, loan-shark, and 
narcotic rackets of the Bronx heirs of Dutch Schultz, 
whose mob continues to do business as part of Murder, 
Inc.; and to the various criminal and political activities 
of the Brooklyn underworld headed by Albert Anastasia 
and Joe Adonis. From New York the lines lead to other 
cities and other big shots: to the Purple Gang of Detroit; 
to Frank Nitti, former aide of Al Capone, who now runs 


the rackets in Chicago and Miami; to Frank Costello, boss 
of the New Orleans underworld; and finally to Dutch 
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Goldberg of California, who is believed to be th 
shot of them all. 

Much of the information which enabled O'Dw yo; «, 
piece together the pattern of social decay that is Murde, 
Inc., has come from Abe (Kid Twist) Reles, now st we 
witness in the case against Maione and Abbandan: 
This slight, kinky-haired, brown-eyed gangster, with +. 
flat nose, low wrinkled forehead, and heavy lips, beg), 
his criminal career in 1920, at the age of thirteen, 
professional racketeer of the prohibition era. He has | 
arrested forty-three times on every charge ranging f; 
juvenile delinquency and disorderly conduct to mur 
(no less than five times), and in the course of the pres 
trial has confessed to eighteen murders, six of w hi h he 
calmly described on the witness stand. In all but fixe 
arrests Reles went scot free. 

He is known in Brownsville as a cruel, sadistic slyo 
ger. His voice is harsh; the words come rapidly; th 
guage is clipped, full of that underworld argot in whi 
money is “‘sugar,”’ confessing is “singing,’”’ and lending 
at high rates of interest is “shylocking.” Behind this ling 
are a shrewd, predatory mind and a strange rational 
Reles considers himself and his associates cool, ca! 
lating business men operating a vast enterprise. 


“The Combination,” he boasted to O’Dwyer, “is oper- 


ated like the Lehman banks. It is practically one organi. 
zation and spreads all over the country.” Reles compares 
Murder, Inc., to a “tree with all its branches branc! 
out,”’ and in a less idyllic mood to the “airplane trust.” 
He emphasizes that it extends from coast to coast, with 
headquarters in cities like New York, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Detroit, and Los Angeles. In the entire United 
States there are hundreds of thousands of people in the 
Combination, and in the five boroughs of New York 
alone there are several thousands. According to Reles, the 
nation-wide crime syndicate is an outgrowth of the fierce 
competition in the alcohol racket during the era | 
needled beer and bathtub gin. “There was no price regu: 
lation,” Reles told O'Dwyer. “The rule was, I'll do you 
and you'll do me.” Profits ran into the millions, and tha 
was bound to create war. Prohibition gang shootings 
are now part of American legend, like the predatory ex- 
cursions and killings of the frontier cattle rustlers. Reles 
looks back on that era with horror, but for other reasons 
than the public. He feels that machine-gun competition 
was in the long run unprofitable for the racketeer. 
‘Nobody cared how he moved around,” he said. “! 
looked to kill you and you looked to kill me. Somebod; 
did something out of the way and got shot, and then his 
friends went gunning for the man who did the killing, 
and he got shot. There was no sense in that. So the lead: 
ers of the mob said, Why not stop this crazy competition 
and go out and make money instead? So six or seven of 
the leaders got together and said, ‘Boys, what’s the use 
of fighting each other? Let's put our heads together, all 
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of us, so that there can't be a meeting without one an- 
ther.’ That’s how they all got together, to make no 


OUILe 


fighting. 


Reles claims that the crime trust was from the begin- 
ning organized on a nation-wide basis. Modern means of 
mmunication and transportation made this logical. The 
yndicate developed its own hierarchy. Gradations in in- 
come, power, and authority were based on original accu- 
mulations of capital. When prohibition went out, the 

; had to seek other sources of income—race tracks, 

rets, gambling joints, bordels, policy games, the 
pt sections of the labor movement, the fur and 

ltry industries, the trucking business. Everywhere 
“muscled in” and chiseled off “a piece.” 

The ordinary small-time mobster was 1n no position 
to muscle in. In crime, as in other modern enterprises, 
ht 


L 


of the small entreprencur was over. He mig 


“brains” as Reles put it, but “he didn’t have 


j 


ince because he didn’t have a dime.” He needed 


capital or credit to start a racket. Failing that, he 
forced to become a “worker” for wages, employed 
the bigger racketeers. That is how the hierarchy 


le pigger 
d. In the prohibition era Tim Murphy, a witty 
Chicago labor racketeer, used to say that Smith and 
on made all men equal. Now the racketeer with the 
‘had the last word. 
A gangster who wanted to run his own racket had to 
rrow money. He would go, let us say, to Henry 
Dutch) Goldberg. During prohibition, Dutch had done 
well running beer; he had wiped out rivals and 
1 up millions. After the great show was over, he in- 
1 some of his money in legitimate distilleries. He 
became, according to Reles, head of the Broadway 
licate known as the Big Six. Dutch Goldberg has a 
police record in New York of four convictions for grand 
larceny and manslaughter and has served time in Elmira 
1 Sing Sing. 
Secure in his millions, Dutch acted as banker for 
her racketeers; he financed gangsters who started 
rious legitimate and illegitimate enterprises, and re- 
ceived in return a big slice of the racket. In the credit 
m of the crime trust Reles sees the operation of a 
natural law. “If you haven't got any money,” he re- 
marked philosophically to District Attorney O'Dwyer, 
you can't go any place. So the main thing ts, you must 
have money.” It was this credit system which first gave 
thy racketeers like Dutch Goldberg, Frank Nitti, and 
Adonis their leadership in the crime trust. After that, 


ile was maintained by rigid organization and discipline, 
ith murder the ultimate instrument of control. 

As Reles describes it, the racketeers in each zone are 
wverned by an “inner circle” of overlords whose de- 
isions are law. These are the big shots who direct the 


various “business” enterprises, arrange murders, and 
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can’t quit. And Reles admits that nine times out of ten 
when a mobster wants to quit he is killed. The widow 
is not told what happened to her husband, though she 
may learn about it from the newspapers. However, she 
receives his salary as long as his gang is making money. 
This is Murder, Inc.’s own form of life insurance. 

In his confession Reles has insisted that the Com- 
bination is a “business” outfit, an economic syndicate 
whose main object is not murder but money. The murder 
is incidental to the struggle for money, just as in the 
moral world wars may be incidental to the struggle for 
markets. Since Murder, Inc., obtains its money by illegal 
means, it must purge rivals, code violators, and renegades 
by illegal means. Under the laws of the community 


is murder: from the view point of the crime trust it is 


just execution. 
The economic setup of Murder, Inc., apes big busi- 
ness; its “troops” ape the military machine; its internal 


justice fantastically mimics our official courts. Charged 
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with violating mob law, a gangster may under certain 
circumstances demand and obtain a trial by his peers. 
Here the leaders are judges, and various gangsters ap- 
pear as prosecutors, witnesses, and “lawyers” for the 
defense. On several occasions, Reles will tell you proudly, 
he appeared as counsel for fellow-gangsters on trial be- 
fore a Murder, Inc., court. He has a flair for legal jargon; 
he has had plenty of opportunity to hear it in the forty- 
three times that he has been brought into the official 
courts. He has defended fellow-gangsters by arguing, 
“This ain’t admissible evidence,” or ‘There ain't no 
corroboration for this.” 

Verdicts of Murder, Inc., courts and executions 
ordered by its leaders are accepted without question by 
the membership. Loyalty to the group transcends all 
friendships, all blood ties. The big shots may inform a 
gangster: “Your brother was a rat; we had to shoot him.” 
The gangster, knowing what is best for him, accepts 
his brother's execution in silence. Fifteen years ago Louis 
Capone's own gang killed his brother. Louis, no relation 
to Al Capone but a powerful figure in the Brooklyn 
underworld, has known this all along and has done 
nothing about it. It all happened within accepted mob 
regulations. 


The crime trust, Reles insists, never commits mur- 
ders out of passion, excitement, jealousy, personal re- 
venge, or any of the usual motives which prompt private, 
unorganized murder. It kills impersonally, and solely 
for business considerations. Even business rivalry, he 
adds, is not the usual motive, unless “somebody gets 
too balky or somebody steps right on top of you.” No 
gangster may kill on his own initiative; every murder 
must be ordered by the leaders at the top, and it must 
serve the welfare of the organization. 

A murder by the crime trust can be arranged only 
by one of the big shots. An ordinary citizen cannot hire 
Murder, Inc., to do away with someone he does not like. 
You may, of course, approach a minor triggerman with 
a proposition to bump off someone for $5,000. But if 
he did that, Murder, Inc., would kill him. Such a trigger- 
man, Reles says, is not safe to have around. Any member 
of the mob who would dare to kill on his own initiative 
or for his own profit would be executed. “Suppose,” 
Reles says, “I come to a triggerman on my own hook 
and give him $5,000 to rub out someone I don’t like. 
What's to stop him from taking $10,000 from someone 
else to rub me out?”’ The crime trust insists that murder 
must be a business matter, organized by the chiefs in 
conference and carried out in a disciplined way. “It’s 
real business all the way through,” Reles explains. “It 
just happens to be that kind of business, but nobody is 
allowed to kill from personal grievance. There's got to 
be a good business reason, and the top men of the Com. 
bination must give their okay.” 





In support of this contention, Reles gives example; 
of “good business reasons.” George Rudnick, who, 
Happy Maione and Frank Abbandando are accused 
having removed from this earth, had turned police jp 
former—a simple instance of cause and effect. \\’j\\). 
Weber, the policy racketeer, rated death because he 
bucked the Combination’s attempt to organize the p 
racket along trust lines. All other policy men entere4 
the Combination. They had one boss, Lucky Lucian 
they all turned in their profits to him, and he paid th: 
a salary. Weber held out for the old laissez faire sys 
he kept his own policy bank and insisted on continuing 
in business for himself. The Combination decided | 
execute him. Weber turned out to be tough; he escape 
death, though they managed to blow his shoulder 
with shotguns. Pittsburgh Phil Strauss was bitter ab 
the failure to rub out Weber. It was a great financial | 
to the Brooklyn mob. Under the verbal contract with 
Luciano the killing of Weber would have given th 
50 per cent of his policy racket—perhaps a million dol- 
lars clear. 

Another clear case cited by Reles was that of Walter 
Sage. The boys liked Sage. “He was like one of us, 
Reles explained, “hanging around the corners of Fa 
New York making a living this way and that.” Pittsburgh 
Phil staked him to the peanut-machine racket on a per- 
centage basis. But Sage disappointed everybody. He 
doublecrossed his patron and ran away with Strauss's 
share of the profits. Accordingly his friend Big Gan 


Alle 


was detailed to visit him in Sullivan County. Later hand- 


some, green-eyed Pretty Levine, an unfeeling trigger 
man, was sent up to meet the boys. They took the 
unsuspecting Sage for a pleasure trip through the woods 


in a 1937 Oldsmobile sedan. Without warning Big 
Gangi and Pretty Levine stabbed Sage with an icepick 
fifty-four times, tied a slot machine around the corpse, 
and threw it into Swan Lake. “There’s the motive,” 
Reles added, “when you have no respect.” 

Under syndicate rules it is “illegal” to kill a man 
outside your own territory. If New York wants a man 
rubbed out and he escapes to St. Louis, the job must be 
done through the St. Louis branch. The St. Louis lead- 
ers must give their okay and choose the killers. For 
strategic reasons they may call in triggermen from out 
of town, “so the man who will be killed won’t know 
them,” Reles explains, “and they can put him on the 
spot. You go to St. Louis and you don’t know a thing 
about the man you are going to kill or why he is being 
killed. When you get there, you are told what to do.” 

Often the killer has to read the newspaper to find 
out whom he has executed. Then he goes into hiding, 
usually in Detroit. There is a special fund to take care 
of him, to cover his living expenses in hiding, to defend 
him if he is caught. Every branch of Murder, Inc., con- 
tributes to it. 
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Reles insists that any murder committed in the United 
States which has not been solved within a reasonable 
length of time is a murder committed by the Combina- 
tion. It has got to be, he says; a private killing is broken 


r or later by the police, usually within six months 


soonci 






or a year. If a killing remains unsolved for five or ten 
\ s, you may | e it was tl t M ] 
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Men Who Would be President 


Vil. TAFT FOR SAFETY 


BY ROBERT S. ALLEN 


WO facts about the Presidential candidacy of 
Robert Alphonso Taft are significant. One is that 
the inner leaders, who own and run the G. O. P., 
ire privately predicting that either the Ohioan or a dark 
rse will win the nomination. The other is that al- 
ugh few of them know him well, and none are ex- 
1 about him, all are sure he is absolutely safe. The 
vords tell the whole story of the rise and potency 
f the Taft boom. 
Robert Alphonso Taft is no glamour boy. He 1s 
scraggly bald, bespectacled, and a careless dresser, with 
voice like a crow’s caw and a personality that chills 
n sight. But he has the one essential ingredient of 
1 winning Republican aspirant—irreproachable safeness. 
He was safe locally in Cincinnati, he was safe in state 
mitters as a member of the Ohio Legislature, and he 
has been 100 per cent safe as a United States Senator. 
lo the Joe Pews, the Charley Hilleses, the Ernie Weirs, 
the du Ponts, the Hoovers, and the other moguls of the 
Republican Party, that counts above all else. Personally 
Taft may not stir them, but his unblemished tory record 
moves them to the core. Of all the candidates seriously 
in the running, he has the record most after their own 
hearts. They know where Taft stands, and it is just 
where they want him to stand, unreservedly and imper- 
turbably on their side. 
That is why with them it is either Taft or a dark 
horse, like Governor Bricker—Joe Pew’s secret first love 
or Justice Owen J. Roberts or the smart little House 
floor leader, Joe Martin. On the basis of the “form 
chart” Taft should make it. He will go to the barrier at 
Philadelphia on the inside rail, with more pledged and 
hidden delegate strength than Dewey and with the back- 
ing of some of the most powerful chiefs in the G. O. P. 
But with all these advantages he still may not get the 
nomination. It has happened in the past that others just 
as favorably placed have fallen by the wayside on the 
home stretch. On the final lap there are several tough 
hurdles that may trip Taft—one in the region below the 
Mason and Dixon Line. 


Taft managers claim most of the Southern delegates, 


and it is significant that the claim is not seriously dis- 


puted by the rival camps. Now as any nov in politics 
knows, Southern delegates have {1 ju ntly been put in 
the category of a cash-and-carry commod Taftites 


hotly deny that their prized Southern booty was ob- 
tained by other than Icgitimate means, but tucked away 
in the effusive Life profile several months ago 
Dave Ingalls, Taft’s manager and cousin, liked so well 
that he sent out scores of telegrams calling attention to 
it—was this very interesting observation: 
funds have been enough to meet the peculiar require- 
ments of Republican campaigning in several Southern 
states.” Peculiar is not what the politicians call it. 

The hectic 1920 convention in Chicago offered proof 
that Southern delegates can be as much a liability as an 
asset. Under certain conditions, such as the heat of a 
Senate campaign-fund investigation, they have a marked 
explosive propensity. And the Democratic majority on 
the investigating committee now functioning is decidedly 
rarin’ to go. It can be taken for granted that the boys 
would love nothing better than to prepare some juicy 
headline material at the expense of a leading G. O. P 
candidate. And certain not disinterested Republicans 
apparently feel the same way—to judge from pointed 
hints that have been quietly dropped in the ears of com- 
mittee members. Taft campaign managers vigorously 
assert that they are not at all concerned and would wel- 


come an inquiry. 


ablest of the 


active Republican candidates. He also is the most forth- 


In mental equipment Taft is by far the 


right and the only one who has had the courage and 
honesty to take a stand on specific issues. He is an un- 
relieved tory; a corporation and utility lawyer who if 
elected will administer the affairs of the nation rigorously 
from that viewpoint. And he makes no bones about it. 
In a speech in Philadelphia recently he laid his cards 
bluntly on the table. “There is only one solution for the 
nation’s ills,” he said, “and that is to repeal a large part 
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of the Jaws authorizing the regulation of agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, and in those laws which must 
remain, prescribe definite standards to which the regu- 
Jators must conform.” He also denounced the New Deal 
for imposing taxes “not to raise money but to attempt 
a redistribution of 
wealth,” ‘and casti- 
gated the AAA, the 
Wage-Hour adminis- 
tration, the National 
Labor Relations Board, 
the Housing Author- 
ity, the Securities and 
Exchange Commis- 
sion, and reciprocal 
trade treaties. Ultra- 
reactionary certainly. 
You may not like it, 
but at least you know 
stands— 





where he 
which is a lot more 
than can be said about 
his fellow Republican candidates, whose outpourings 


Robert A. Taft 


have been chiefly sonorous generalities mixed with glit- 
tering hokum. Whatever his views, Taft has courage and 
ability. In these respects he is no Harding, or Coolidge, 
or Hoover. By all odds he is the most competent old-line 
Republican who has sought the Presidency in many years. 

Intellectually and temperamentally Taft is his mother’s 
son. Because in her day President’s wives were seen and 
not heard, Mrs. William Howard Taft—née Helen Her- 
ron, daughter of a prominent Cincinnati corporation 
attorney—never emerged publicly in her true character. 
But those who know her are aware that she was a very 
clever, ambitious woman and the driving force behind 
her huge, amiable, lazy husband. Bob Taft has his 
keen intellect. 
Charlie, the younger son, who is liberally inclined, is 
more like his genial father. 

Like his mother, Robert Taft’s wife is a woman of 
force and ambition who has been a definite asset in his 
public career. The daughter of President Taft's Solicitor 
General, Martha Bowers Taft is an effective political 
campaigner and glad-hander. To her husband’s annoy- 
ance she is frequently compared to Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Intrinsically they have little in common. Eleanor Roose- 


mother’s resolution and narrow but 


velt is a person of wide sympathies, deep understanding, 
and great moral and intellectual courage. Martha Taft is 
a charming woman with a flair for politics, 

Up to his entrance into politics Bob Taft's career fol- 
lowed the usual pattern for a serious-minded scion of a 
wealthy family. He prepared for college at the Taft 
School at Watertown, Connecticut, founded by his 
scholarly uncle; from there he went to Yale, his father’s 
alma mater; he took his law degree at Harvard. Light is 
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thrown on his capacity by the fact that he led his classes jp 
college, was editor-in-chief of the Harvard Law Review 
and passed the Ohio bar examination with top honors 
Writing about him recently in a reminiscent vein, How. 
ard Vincent O'Brien, columnist of the Chicago Duij, 
News, painted this picture of Taft in college days: 


Myself a college classmate of Robert Taft, I am struck 
by the difference between his position as an under. 
graduate and that of F. D. R. Few, if any, of Roosevelt's 
classmates at Harvard ever dreamed of his attaining a 
great place in the world. But by Taft’s classmates at 
Yale it was taken for granted that he would always be 
somebody. 

. . . I cannot recall that he ever did anything out- 
standing, such as being prom chairman, or captain of 
the football team, or editing the Lit. . . . His one pre. 
eminence was in studies. He was always at the head of 
the class. Strangely enough, however, his scholarship 
never excited the disrespect that college students usually 
give it. One reason, I suppose, was that he was never a 
“greasy grind,” never honeyed up to teachers, never 
paraded his erudition, and was never above helping a 
weaker vessel. 

He is definitely “conservative.” I think he is even a 
little narrow. . . . I don’t think he understands the con 
mon man as well as F. D. R. does, but I think he can 
learn. 


Refusing several attractive offers from New York lay 
firms, Taft chose to serve his apprenticeship with Max- 
well and Ramsey, leading corporation lawyers in h 
home town. Later, with his brother Charlie and sever! 
friends, he set up his own firm, which with the aid of 
the family’s name and extensive business interests rapid|; 
grew to be one of the largest and most successful in 
Cincinnati. 

Defective eyesight kept Taft out of military service 
during the World War. But he served as assistant gen: 
eral counsel of the Hoover Food Administration and in 
that post began a friendship with the Great Engincer 
that still flourishes. For tactical reasons Hoover is kcep- 
ing silent regarding Taft’s candidacy, but the Ohioan is 
his first choice—after himself. Hoover still harbors a 
burning desire for another try, and the latest inside word 
is that if Taft is stopped, Hoover and Bricker, whose 
support of Taft is only skin deep, have a secret under- 
standing to attempt a blitz-stampede for a Hoover- 
Bricker ticket. 


Taft's first sortie into politics was in 1920, when he 
was elected to the Assembly of the Ohio Legislature. He 
served in the chamber until 1926, rising to be Republican 
floor leader in 1925 and speaker during his final year. 
He also served one term in the state Senate, from 1930 
to 1932. He was defeated for reelection although another 
Republican senatorial candidate from the same district 
won handily—a fact that is not recalled in his official 
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campaign literature or in the laudatory sketches that have 
anpeated in the last few months in the big national 
weeklies. This omission points to one of the tenderest 
spots of Taft's candidacy—the often-heard charge that 
he is a poor vote-getter. Taft managers and press agents 
have gone to great pains to refute this. Practically every 
statement, handout, and article emanating from their 

ewriters of inspired by them contains some reference 
iesigned to offset this suspicion. Alice Longworth’s 
extraordinary effusion in the Saturday Evening Post sev- 
eral weeks ago was “‘angled’’ entirely to deal with this 
natter. 

Mrs. Longworth and the other Taft tooters make much 

f his decisive defeat of Democratic Senator Robert Bulk- 
ley, bearing down heavily on the fact that while Ohio 
went Democratic by over 600,000 in 1936, Taft retired 
Bulkley by 170,000. That is true, but it is far from the 
whole story. Taft won the G. O. P. nomination by only 
70,000 votes, after what his opponent loudly charged 
was a spending orgy; the official records show that more 
than $250,000 was spent for Taft in the primary. Also, 

p to the last few weeks of the campaign most of the 
press reports rated his rival as the probable winner of 

» nomination. In the election contest Taft couldn't 
have asked for a weaker opponent. Besides being a 

ngling campaigner, Bulkley had a record that was 

possible to defend. He was neither a New Dealer nor 

1 conservative. He had taken pokes at labor, had talked 

ynomy and budget balancing, had been all over the 
map during the great court-reform battle, and had voted 
to lift the undivided-profits tax. Yet despite his many 
handicaps he defeated Taft overwhelmingly in the big 
ndustrial center of the state; Taft owed his election to 
the small-town and rural vote, which in Ohio is tra- 
litionally Republican in normal election years. 

When referring to his career in the Ohio Legislature, 
Taft press agents never fail to emphasize his talents as a 
taxation authority. According to his official campaign 
biography, he “revised the entire tax system of Ohio.” 
It is significant, however, that no details of this revision 
are ever given. The record shows that it was embodied in 
a so-called Classified Tax Act, under which personal 
property, such as stocks and bonds, is assessed at lower 
rates than real estate. He also sponsored legislation re- 
quiring towns and cities to set up budget systems which 
would compel them to limit their expenditures. Care- 
fully omitted from the blurbs are these additional facts: 
During his first term he backed the Republican governor 
in proroguing the Legislature—the first time in the his- 
tory of the state that the legislative branch was forcibly 
adjourned. He voted to appropriate $62,521 for coal 
companies as payment for fuel which an investigation of 
the previous Republican regime had disclosed had been 
bought at excessive prices. When Governor Donahey, a 
Democrat, vetoed the appropriation, Taft voted to over- 








ride the veto. He strenuously fought a bill 
production and distribution under the state utilities com- 
mission as a move toward reducing rates. He vigorously 
supported a bill changing the method of assessing fran- 
chise taxes on local corporations. In vetoing this measure 
Jonahey denounced it as designed to save corporations 
at least $1,500,000 a year. Taft led the fight to override 
the veto. 

On the other side of the ledger stands Taft's excellent 
record on civil-liberty issues. He voted for a bill requir- 
ing the Klan and other secret organizations to file tl 
officer and membership lists with the state, against a 
Bible tn 


public schools, and for an investigation of telephone 


Klan-sponsored bill requiring reading of the 


rates. In this last he may have had a personal interest 
since the Taft family owns the Cincinnati Telephone 
Company, the largest independent in the country, and 
the probe was understood to be aimed at the Bell sys- 
tem. On the few labor questions that came up during 
his terms Taft also had a good record. He voted for a 
bill to establish minimum wages for women and minors 
in industry, for a constitutional amendment liberalizing 
the workmen's compensation system, and for outlawing 
“yellow-dog” contracts. This measure was fiercely op- 
posed by industrial interests, but Taft went squarcly 
down the line in support of it. 


His part in the great reform battle that freed Cin- 
cinnati from one of the most corrupt political machines 
in the country and his 100 per cent reactionary record in 
the United States Senate are the two most important 
things left unmentioned in the flood of Taft propaganda. 
For decades Cincinnati had been ruled by a succession of 
notorious Republican bosses. Finaily conditions became 
so bad that leading business men joined with labor, 
liberals, and other civic-minded groups in a rousing re- 
volt that smashed the machine and set up a city-manager 
form of government. One of the leaders of the move- 
ment was Charles Taft, who still holds office as a reform 
councilman. Fighting him tooth and nail in behalf of the 
foul Republican organization was Robert Alphonso Taft. 
Bob Taft's apologists, when the issue is raised, insist 
that he was not against the clean-up, but that he wanted 
to accomplish the same thing by reform within the 
G. O. P. The Scripps-Howard Cincinnati Post, however, 
militant champion of the reform movement, was recently 
moved to this vehement protest at the blurbs in the slick- 
paper magazines: 


A decent respect for truth forces the Post to take issue 
with Life Magazine’s amazing interpretation of Robert 
Taft's position during the fight for honest government 
in Cincinnati a decade and a half ago. . . . One para- 
graph is devoted to this phase of Robert Taft's career, 
as follows: ‘Meanwhile he had begun to be active in 
the Cincinnati Republican organization. At the start the 
organization was extremely malodorous, but fortunately 
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for his future ambitions he always remained a regular 
| lican. His brother Charlie was a leader of the 
k blican City Charterites, who bolted the party, joined 
with the Democrats to start a city-charter movement, nd 

i city-manager government in Cincinnati. Bob 
O onservative, helped to write the city charter 
but wo Id not join C harlie Taft's bolt. Inste id, he stayed 
on in the organization, helped to clean it up... . 

[he purpose of this paragraph is to make it appear 


that Robert Taft was at heart a reformer but that he 


chose the method of working from within the Repu ii- 


can machine. The truth is that Robert Taft was a bitter 


enemy of the municipal-reform movement in Cincinnact 
and that he campaigned actively against the adoption of 
the charter amendments in 1924 which gave the city the 
P. R.-elected small council and city-manager administra- 
It was nearly two years after these basic amendmeats 
. were adopted that Mr. Taft was named (July, 1926) 

val | 


a member of a board to make further revisions and in- 


corporate them in a new charter. ... As to “re forming” 


the Republican Party from within, the record showed 
last fall that twenty-one of the twenty-six G. O. P. ward 


hairmen in the city were politicians taught by Rud 
Hlynicka, the heir of the notorious George B. Cox. The 
“reformation” apparently has not been « ympleted at this 
writing. The Post said during Mr. Taft's campaign for 
the United States Senate: “Robert Taft turned his face 
past; his first love and his first loyalty were 
to party and he did not swerve from that narrow 
up the people’s cause even while an 


smashed the party machine to give 


Cincinnati a decent government and a place of honor 
instead of shame among American cities.” 


: t. 
Nor can they talk away |} 
the 


Taft has vote 


ers, nor his apologists have yet 


lenge. The reason is obvious. 


lis equally reactionary record 
United States Senate. The only thing that can be 
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way he has talked. He has talked economy and bud- 
t balancing and has consistently voted against relief, 
rm, housing, and other Administration measures. He 


TVA, Bonneville, and the other great 


:. 


r project 1d voted to shut off their funds. He has 
d the SEC, the NLRB, and the Wage-Hour Div 
and has voted to slash their appropriations. His 


ly important deviation from an anti-New Deal line has 


il 


in forcign affairs. In the neutrality fight last fall he 
pported the President's bill to repeal the arms em- 
«). On the other hand he battled hard for tradition: 

lican tariff protection by opposing renewal of the 


ien the country of the most 


Is facing one 


standard bearer of his party at a tim 


man who a month from now 


e 


crucial pe- 





Everybody's Business 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Blitzkrieg in Wall Street 


FEW 
Stre et 


weeks ago Robert Laffan, writing in the 
Journal, gave the following recipe for co: 


What tl 


it, 


narKet to sust 


taking a sl 


probably needs 


,0rt or day-to-day view, 15 


improve 


from fear of any sudden change in the complexion of 


, F , z : 
abre ) id, awuar active enonch to stimuiate the ex ’ 
which present he pe are ¢ wilt, yet mot de Cislve € 
indicate am € irly end to the war. And, of course, a 
}} , 


which the position of the Allies is never quite jeopard 
On top of that, what the market needs, according t 
testimony, is a favorable outcome for 
politics. (My italics.) 


This may sound cynical, but recent events have 


Streets own 


to be extremely shrewd. For while the war in Europe 
taken a turn active enough to excite any munitioneer 
terrific power of the Nazi drive has unquestionably p! 
the Allies in a position of jeopardy. This, in turn, has j 
American complacency about the “inevitability” of a 
Allied victory and led to really serious consideration of 
possible effects on the interests of this country of a Hit 
triumph in Europe. The obvious repercussions of this 

in attitude on’ domestic politics are hardly conducive t 
eyes of Wall Street. 


refore, that 


favorable outcome’ in 


It 


legions across the Low Countries brought on a w 


the 
is not surprising, the 


I 


liquidation in the stock market. ‘““War babies” and 


babies,”” capital-goods and consumer-goods stocks, al 


] sh 


f 


The NATION 


the surge of Hitler's 


in the débacle. Commodity markets were also hit by a tor 


nado of selling, with wheat dropping the full ten-cer 


permitted by trading regulations on two days in succes 


When the market atmosphere is super harged with et 


tion, cold fact is always at a heavy discount. Hence, in th 


past 


in the general business situation have been almost ignor 


There has been, however, a sharp rise in the rate of 


O per cent of capacity, and a sudden 


operations to 7 
in the price of steel scrap is regarded as indicative of 


further expansion. Other leading heavy industries, su 


week rather important indications of an improven 


er 


1 
hy 


chemicals, which showed few signs of recession during 


+} 


winter, are maintaining or improving their position, Residen 


tial construction is continuing to forge ahead of last year 


and car loadings are gaining. 
To what extent is the domestic picture likely to be 


torted by Hitler's latest aggressions? On the debit side must 


be placed the loss of one and probably two important n 


kets. Holland and Belgium are small, highly industrial 


countries which consume considerable quantities of Ame: 


goods, particularly farm products. In 1939 purchases 
the United States of these two countries (including I 


tr 


burg) totaled $161,000,000. By far the most import 


items were wheat, corn, cotton, and soy beans, and the d 


tion of these markets undoubtedly influenced last week's 


in commodities. Apprectable amounts of oil, automo 


{ 


} S 


and machinery are also sold to the Low Countries in norma! 
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shle gains in American exports to countries hitherto sup- 
ed by Belgium and Holland. Latin American importers 
vho have been customers for Belgian steel and glass, for 
Dutch radios and farm machinery, may now place orders here. 
But, it must be remembered, Latin America has also lost a 
| market and its buying power will be so much less. 
The destruction of the Low Countries as a source of sup- 
es and the new intensity of military operations will in- 
ise the dependence of Britain and France on American 
urces. Both countries consumed large quantities of Bel- 
cian and Luxemburg steel, for instance, with the result that, 
1 the past few days, they have been compelled to place 
large orders with American producers. In addition, the enor- 
mous wastage involved in battle operations on the scale now 
taking place is certain to lead the Allies to speed up their 
purchases of planes and trucks, and will probably lead to a 
large demand for shells and explosives, for which only com- 
paratively small orders have been given so far. The oil com- 
, also, may begin to reap the war profits they have 
ssed hitherto owing to the fact that military consumption 
has not offset the fall in rationed civilian consumption. Now 
e fierce pitch of aerial warfare, coupled with the closing 
f the Mediterranean, through which Britain and France im- 
sorted oil from the Near East, suggests a rising demand 
for American oil. 
On top of this prospective expansion in war-goods pro- 
tion there comes the stepping up of our own defense 
preparations, promising a large quantity of new business for 


inies 


hipbuilders, plane manufacturers, machine-tool makers, steel 

ls, and a large number of other industries. Hence a cold- 

oded review of the situation does not indicate many sound 
reasons for liquidating stocks, always assuming that the war 
is not going to end rapidly in the defeat of the Allies. But 
there’s the rub. The isolationism so marked in Wall Street 
since the beginning of the war, like so much of the isolation- 
ism in other quarters, has all along depended on an un- 
poken major premise—the certainty of final Allied victory. 
That premise has been as badly battered as the Belgian de- 
fenses in the past week, and in its place has arisen an alarm- 
ing query: What will be the effect of a German victory, of a 
Nazification of Europe and its colonies, on American life, 
politics, and business? 

To attempt even a tentative answer to this question would 
require a long article and would take this department far 
beyond its proper scope. But it is clear that our economy 
would to a large extent have to be made over. We should, 
most certainly, proceed to rearm on a scale that would 
make even our present defense expenditure look like small 
change. The traditional basis of our foreign trade would 
vanish, and we should have to adapt it to comply with the 
requirements of totalitarian states in a position, perhaps, to 
control our sources of raw materials. Probably we should be 
driven to construct at a revolutionary tempo an autarchic 
system of our own, with devastating effects on our standard 
of living and the consequent development of far more dan- 
gerous social tensions than exist at present. If thoughts like 
these are beginning dimly to appear in the minds of those 
whose decisions animate the stock tickers, we need look no 
farther for the lack of confidence shaking Wall Street. 









| In the Wind 


OM DEWEY is in danger of receiving the Bund's in 
dorsement of his Presidential candidacy. Bund leaders 


are solemnly discussing the move because of Dewey's recent 
isolationist stand. The only obstacle. they say. is the Kuhn 
conviction; and a promise of a pardon would fix that. 

s 


MOST NEWSPAPERS carried a detailed account of the 
Daughters of the Depression parley in Washington, held to 
dramatize the unemployment Crisis 
the affair was stimulated by Mrs. Roosevelt's presence. From 
Washington sources we learn that several prominent New 
Dealers, not including F. D. R., urged her } 
the conference because it was accused of being “‘red.” 

BEFORE THE recent dinner of foreign correspondents in 
New York speakers were asked to submit thumbnail sketches 
of themselves. W. H. Auden replied: “In the course of the 
last fortnight I have heard myself described as a Communist 
a Trotskyite, a Roman Catholic, and as one sent over 


1 


British government to prevent there being another Rupert 


1 
} 


Brooke. As far as I know, none of these statements are 
correct.” 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT trade-union leader 


quently been accused of “Stalinism” may be d 


s who have fre- 
nounced by 
the C. P. soon. The break will occur if and when John L. 


» New Deal 
fold, a move expected by most labor observers. It is felt that 


Lewis abandons third-party talk and returns to t 


in the present setting third-party plans are out. Many leaders 


sympathetic to the Communists accept that verdict and will 


follow Lewis. The C. P. won't. 


DURING A recent editorial conference in the PM offices 
a loud crash was heard, as if someone had fallen through 
the roof. George Lyon, PM’s managing editor, a former 
Scripps-Howard executive, looked up and remarked, “It’s 
Roy Howard.” 

THE NEW YORK Daily Worker last week lauded John 


Strachey as one of a “‘staunch group of sincere fighters 
against war.” The editors seem to have been unaware of a 
letter Strachey wrote three weeks ago to the New Statesman 
and Nation, saying: “Every line written in the Daily Worker 
{ British} drives me to the conclusion that those controlling 
the Daily Worker are prepared, for the sake of what they 
consider to be the interests of the Soviet Union, to give 


+} 


way to Hitler to any extent. . . . So long as that remains the 


case I... can have nothing to do with them... however 


much I agree with them as to the general character of the 


war.” 


IN ITALY, so anti-Fascists say, where there are ten Italians 
there are ten Fascists; where there is one Italian, there isn’t 


any Fascist. 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


J ; I } I > 7 fc ‘ c s/ ; 4 
—ettier clippings with source and date or Stories that can 


be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 t ill be awarded each 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 


The NATION 


Ves and V ben 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


VY J ALTER LIPPMANN has got the jitters again. 
More than three years ago, when it looked as 
if war was near in Europe, he declared that, if 

the only way we could safeguard our neutrality 

ld be to mobilize three million men at once and set 
down on our shores. With incredible naivete and 

k of realism that is so often astonishing in this 
ho has been for so many years writing for the 
actually set forth (see my Issues and Men of 

ry 16, 1936) that this would be the surest way 
prevent the rise of a great war party in the United 

_ demanding war as did Theodore Roosevelt and 

nard Wood in 1915-17, and the surest way to keep 

t of war. It never occurred to him that an army of 

million men, after it had made all the sacrifice of 

ng for months and months, would be just crazy to 


] seathine 
nd do something. 
j 


Walter Lippmann declares that our duty to 


° ’ 
rica requires us to prepare to make over our state 
' ay 


ng to the Hitler model, « specially if the Allies are 


ited. Of course he does not use those words, and if 
ads these of mine he will say that he never said 
ing of the kind. Yet what he calls for is none the 
cactly that. This is what he actually wrote: 
Isolated in a world that envies us and despises us, we 
» shall have to become a nation in arms. We too shall 
to have conscription; we too shall have to regiment 
labor in order that we may be able to build 
id the airplanes, and the guns and caanon 
which we shall be harassed and intimidated, 
tened and blackmailed by the coalition on both 


of us. 
laborated further in these words: 


he next thing to do is to adopt a program of national 
ense of vastly greater scope than that which is now 
eration, The experience of Great Britain should be 
on to us that it is not enough to appropriate money 
bey what the existing facilities can supply: it is 
ary to create new shipyards, new airplane factories, 


; for the 1 


production of guns and other imple- 


is needed a larger investment of 
safe to let the aircraft industry, 


its expansion upon subsidies from 


done him no injustice. Carry out 
ersal military conscription and the 
ration of American industrial life to 


American military machine, as Ger- 


° , 1 
,) nw’ + ‘ 
man industry | 


1as been made part of the Gern 
machine, and you have the totally militarized stat 


can only lead to Fascism or National Socialism. What he 


wants America to do in order to protect our den 


+ 


is to undertake the very way of life which is most ini; 


cal to the continuance of republican institutions. [| 


take his advice we shall destroy democracy in order ; 


defend it, destroy it by injecting into its veins the 
poison which has proved fatal to it in so many co 
abroad. 

I find myself wondering whether Walter Lippn 
would not admit that I am right, that the rem 
be as bad as the evil of conquest by the dictators, or 
in the last analysis to the same end, and say that h 
fers to take the risk. I find many people caug! 
dilemma. The minute the total war began they t 
out that we must arm at once, at all costs. They t 
got all their horror over Franklin Roosevelt's unbal 
budget, their bitter indignation that he was anx 
lift the debt limit still higher. And when I asked ¢! 
what they were planning to do to safeguard dem 
they admitted the weight of argument on my sid 
added helplessly: “But what else can we do?” 

Of course if Walter Lippmann had anything r 
to contribute to the defense problem of the United $ 
except mere emotion and an incredible ignoran 
military affairs, he would have recommended that 
keep cool and quiet and ascertain why it is that \ 
no defense policy and that therefore our expendit 


bear no relationship to any military program, 
) J é 


we do not tell our army and navy what to defend a 
how to do it. He could then have pointed out (1) thatt 
primary defense question for the United States, one t! 


is still unsettled, is whether we are only to defend 
shores or are to make ready to fight abroad; ( 

our military expenditures are unintelligent, wastcful, 
coordinated, and often misdirected; (3) that the 

he gravest faults in the organization of the War 
Navy departments, and that they fail to cooperate 


7 


might have asked, is it possible for Major Gene: 


Arnold to have told Senator Lodge that only once 
dred of our thousands of airplanes are today fit 
into action in Europe? Just raising these question 
secking the answers would have contributed mor 


sane defense policy than all the wild words he 


penned so far. But now that the President has come 


; 


this position, he will be the more certain he is right. 
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Crime 
BY ROBERT PENN WARREN 


Envy the mad killer, who lies in the ditch and grieves, 
Hearing the horns on the highway, and the tires scream; 
He tries to remember, and tries, but he cannot seem 

To remember what it was he buried under the leaves. 


By the steamed lagoon, near the carnivorous orchid, 
Pirates hide treasure, and mark the place with a skull, 
Then lose the map, and roar in pubs with a skinful, 
In Devon or Barbados; but remember what they hid. 
And what is hid? But he is too tired to ask it. 
An old woman, mumbling her gums like incertitude? 
The proud stranger who asked the match by the park 
wood? 
Or the child who crossed the park every day with the 
lunch-basket? 
He cannot say, nor formulate the delicious 
And smooth convolution of terror, like whipped cream, 
Nor the mouth, rounded and white for the lyric scream 
Which he never heard, though he still tries, nodding and 
serious. 
F His treasure: for years down streets of contempt and 
: trouble, 
Hugged under his coat, among sharp elbows and rows 
Of eyes hieratic like foetuses in jars. 
Or he nursed it unwitting, like a child asleep with a 
bauble. 
Happiness: what the heart wants. That is its fond 
Definition, and wants only the peace in God's eye. 
Our flame bends in that draft; and that is why 
He clutched at the object bright on the bottom of the 
murky pond. 
Peace, all he asked: past despair and past the uncouth 
Violation, he grasped at the fleeting hem, though in 
error; 
Nor gestured before the mind's sycophant mirror, 
Nor made the refusal and spat from the secret side of 
his mouth. 
Though a tree for you is a tree, and in the long 
Dark no sibilant tumor inside your enormous 
Head, though no walls confer in the still house, 
Nor the eyes of pictures protrude, like a snail's, each on 
i its prong, 


[These poems were selected for The Nation b) John Berryman.]} 


Yet envy him, for what he buried is buried 
By the culvert there, till the boy with air-gun 
’ , 5 
In spring, with the violet, comes; nor is ever knowr 
To go on any vacations with him, lend money, break 
bread. 


And envy him, for though the seasons stutter 

Past pulse in the yellow throat of the field-lark, 

Sull memory drips, like a pipe in the cellar-dark, 

And in its hole, as when the earth wakes to the vernal 
shudder, 

The cold heart heaves like a toad, and lifts its brow 

With that bright jewel you have no use for now; 

While still confused, despised with the attic junk, the 
letter 

Names your name, and mourns under the dry rafter. 


My Son 
BY DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


Let him go and dishonor his sister, 

Stride on and molest the reasonless love 
Of his brother, and reach impossible mills 
To grind his strength into an essence 

Of faith and indefatigable ills. 


Not now assail the hot and fevered 
Tents of his thinking. He will yet defeat 
His father, and burn his mother’s fect, 
Obeying a call that shot from the dark, 
Leaving him defiant in the street. 


Sometime he may chance upon love or power 
And stand tilted before their pluming seas, 
Letting his hands fall on slack thighs, 
Caring no more for all that destroys 

The endless pennants he flings to the skies. 


Must he start at that hour to thread humbly 

The sinews and arteries of every man 

He slew together again? While his strength ruffles thin, 
Must he again and again put out his hand to feel 

Earth already drawn like a sheet to his chin? 

Better to carry him in on a door ripped sadly 

From its hinges, put him among zinnias and find 
A chair to echo his creaking. Till then, old men, 
Muffle your cacklings. I shall let him go where only 
His muscles’ destruction can temper him again, 
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OLATED AMERICA. By Raymond Le 
A Kno; 


By Charles 


“HE simultaneous publication of two books en foreign 
policy by such authors as Charles A. Beard and Raymond 
lie Buell whets the appetite for a great debate on foreign 
One might that some national com 


two best men to present 

pinions on the most serious issue now before 
But tl ebate doesn’t come off. Mr. 

with an exhaustive analysis of what isolation 
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and military terms. But 

He is content to deal 
He seeks to 

or in his terms ‘con- 

the American _ ple, 


to 


trom whicl Chic LAN een peri { \ ey iled but tO 


irbor. He assumes 
nerica, but he does 


does not consider 


! + Mm 
O! the world but seems to have 
he -l 


bout this OMISSION, for 11@ LIOS€s 


' ) 
sentence-paragraph which stand 


upport it. The 
fcontinentalism} followed by the 
favor, not hinder, the coming of peace 


the Worid. 

’rofessor Beard’s book is that two villains, 
nationalism,” have tried to tempt 

th of true innocence. Admiral Mahan 

evelt were the symbols of the coma 

id Woodrow Wilson was the final and most pertect 
the impulse toward internationalism “The 


icy of continentalism was framed by the founders 


who were 


tatesmen.”” This basic 


the American Repul blic, “experienced, active, 


policy was twice violated, 

the Neutrality Act in 1935 America 
tradition. Even the amended act 21 
continentalist in letter and spirit, al- 
! 


advocates all the pic isure they could 


‘ ; ' ] eran 
instruments of war to belligerents 


1 , 


“governing élite” responsible for 
ion away from its continental cen 


{t in some confusion abou: the 


rning élite.” He de 


lares that the “idea 
» was not the business man’s dream”; 

“were ‘dragooned’ into it by politicians 
itionalism are identified as “an in 
vocal, and ingenious and politi 


cians unable grap} le with the domestic crisis.” 


According to his thesis such “continentalists”’ Thomas 


_—_ and Senator Vandenberg, and for that matter the 
whole Republican Party, represent the resurgence of popular 
forces who have recaptured the citadels of national safety 
from the ciite. ouch 


is wrong i this picture 


The NA] 


no great difh in proving 
our internationalism he | 


Kellogg Peace Pact are perfect 


vations. Nor It to point to the present int 
situation as proof of the failure of this intern 
“Nearly every il that was inconceivable in inter; 
ideology in 1919 came to pass within the span of 


years.’ Mr. Beard is willing to leave 


the que 

cause of this failure undecided. Perhaps internatio: 
based upon “misconceptions respecting the natur 
pensities of men and of nations.’ Perhaps the inte: 
; 


} ? ae 
had merely not adopted the correct approach 


The first expla 
tempts at international order are 


they had set before themselves.” 
gests that all 

second explanation might prompt the elaboration of 
effective approach to the problem But evidently M 


does not consider a choice between these two exp! 
necessary, since in any event tradition has deter 
orthodoxy of our continentalist —_ 
redit tha 


his | sie involves 


Beard S 


public officials, especially the Pri 


; speaking in the name of 


é ; 
nation, to abstain from denouncing or abusing forei 


good or whom diplomatic relations are 

right that a consistent policy « 
tionism would involve just such an attitude, and it w 
vell in this hour, in which we face one of tl 


tragedies of European history, if Mr. Beard’s k 


pe 
fellow-isolationists were able to understand and 


noral implications of their position, 


Mr. Buell does not seck to deny the isolation: 
Founding Fathers, though he casts some doubt 
consistency. But he — doubts its relevance for ou 

His book is a cl osely reasoned and full y r do 


account of tl 


1e power of America in an iatendes pend 
and of the problems America would face in an 
world. He does not deny the failure of our excursio 


since the World War. He attri! 


failure to our divided mind. We had on the one 


“internationalism” 


strong impulse to participate in a more decent world 
to stem the tide of aut! 
Autarkie. But the isolati 


impulses of our youth remained as vestigial remnant 


zation and, more recently, 


politics and the economics of 


foreign policy and were reinforced by the comparative 
rity of our continental position and of our economi 
“As a result of this unresolved conflict, the forcig: 
of the United States has been full of inconsistencies 
hesitations, which inevitably had an unsettling effc 
the world situation.” In the world community Ameri 
giant with infantile obsessions. 

This divided mind revealed itself very clearly at 


London Economic Conference, which we wreck 


adopted nationalistic methods of recovery as did ever) 
power, trying to profit at the expense of others.” Wahu 
“Cordell Hull continues to preach the necessity of 
order and understanding, his own country gives only |i 
service to principles which it may yet openly repudiate 
We lectured the world on the need of disarmament, | 


refused to paruiipate In any scheme of collective security 
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might make disarmament feasible. Several times we 
iriven very close to the minimal responsibility of prom- 
to a with other nations in the case of aggression, 
s. We would not support “cooperative action in sup- 
t of the anti-war pact of the Nine-Power Treaty,’’ but the 
iation of the trade agreement with Japan was popular 
mong us, and “it would not be difficult for some cynics 
elieve that the American people would support an old- 
fashioned war with Japan rather than participate in a system 
f international sanctions.” Mr. Buell might have added that 
we are ready to spend untold billions defending ourselves 


renuir 


st triumphant Nazism but are not willing to prevent its 
riumph. 

Our divided mind revealed itself as recently as the invasion 
of Finland. The Senate came within three votes of abrogating 
our relations with Russia, but we would not give the Finns 
effective aid lest it might involve us in war. Our President 
satisfies the conscience of one-half of the nation by roundly 

yuncing the dictators while he is prevented by the appre- 
asions of the other half from doing anything in particular. 
But this criticism is not the main purpose of Mr. Buell’s 
ok. Positively he seeks to prove that it is impossible for 

erica to be prosperous in an impoverished world or 


Ae 


thy in an anarchic one. The barter system which fascist 
nations are introducing into world economy will seriously 
t our economic life. We cannot even use our power to 
nt such a system from spreading to South America and 
to establish a “continental’’ economy of self-sufficiency of our 
vn, for we cannot absorb the surpluses of South America 
innot dispense with the rubber and other raw products 

of Africa and Asia, We imagine that we can prevent by a 
h policy the kind of problem in which our credits to the 
Allies in the World War involved us. But as a consequence 
jur present policy we shall probably accumulate about 
venty-five billion dollars’ worth of gold for which we have 
no domestic use. We lost ten billion dollars invested in the 
inter-Allied debt in the first World War; as a result of the 
mail we may lose the larger part of twenty-five billion 
dollars’ worth of gold. No doubt we shall again denounce 
the foreigner for such a result.” Incidentally that gold would 
give us a tremendous opportunity to establish a stable inter- 
national-currency scheme after the war; but we shall probably 
shy away from the risks and obligations of such an enterprise. 
In terms of domestic politics Mr. Buell believes, I think 
rightly, that failure to take a positive attitude toward the pre- 
servation of democratic values “runs the risk of undermining 
the moral basis of our democracy.” With no common faith 
3 to hold us together we shall have to seek unity and ward 
off the disintegrating force of warring creeds among us by 

vercive means. That will land us in fascism. In foreign 
politics the impulse to protect our continent in a warring 
and anarchic world will land us in a gigantic navalism. In 


Wh economic life even our comparatively high self-sufficiency 
will not prevent the deterioration of our living standards if 
y we seek, or are forced, to live on our own resources. 


Mr. Buell’s positive program for world cooperation is a 
uefully elaborated scheme which would combine an effort 
to end the war with plans for the rehabilitation of Europe. 
Naturally it demands a very considerable degree of respon- 
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present crisis—a detailed plan for the management 
of international aflairs. 


457 pages, with index and map. $3.00 





“A must for the traveler, a joy to the old-timer.” 
—New York Herald Tribune ‘Books’ 


OUR SOUTHWEST 
ty Sone Fergusson 


A complete, informed, and informal account of the 
author’s own Southwest—Arizona, New Mexico, west 
Texas, southern Colorado. “Encyclopedic in its pack- 
ed detail.” —New York Times Book Review 
With jacket in four colors by Miguel Covarrubias, 24 pho- 
tographs by Ruth Frank and others, and 5 maps. $3.50 





MAPS show you the War at a Glance 


an ATLAS-HISTORY or 
THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
ty ps S Howalin 


51 maps and charts, with explanatory text, showing 
today’s zones of action and tomorrow's danger points 
Indispensable as your newspaper. $1.50 
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He’s the Lincoln Steffens 


of the common man... 
and his autobiography is just published 


ae, Weaken 
by OSCAR AMERINGER 


Foreword by Carl Sandburg 


Oscar's robust and hilarious story of his sixty years of being 
an American is the best and only book of its kind since 
The Americanization of Edward Bok. “He has the skill and 
guizzical humility of Will Rogers or Mark Twain.” 

CARL SANDBURG 476 pages, illustrated, $2.75 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, N. Y. 
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TF ou are appalled and shaken by 
the war which threatens to engulf 
America « Mankind’s growing eco- 
nomic and psychological insecurity 
e The growing attacks on American 
democracy. 
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There is an important message for you 


w YOU MIGHT 
LIKE 
SOCIALISM 


by Corliss Lamont 












Corliss Lamont is an independent worker 
for Socialism. He owes allegiance to no 
party and no faction. In this clear and 
absorbing book, his emphasis is on what 
Socialism would mean to America—how 
it could come about peacefully, how in 
would be administered, what it would ac- 
complish. In these times, this affirmation 
of man’s hope for a better world is espe- 
cially heartening and significant. 95 
302 pages Cc 
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The NATIOQ: 
sibility on the part of America. Mr. Buell, unlike Mr, ¢;;, 
inakes careful distinctions between problems which ane 
alone must solve and those which concern the world. He ¢ 
not involve America in Europe as if America were a Fy; 
pean nation. Yet he knows that Europe cannot solve its ; 
lems alone. His carefully worked-out plan of regiona| 
more general federations is admirably conceived. 

Unfortunately the whole of it is based upon the assumption 
that the Germans will fail. By so much he adopts the js 
tionist creed and expects us to help only in the re! uilding 
of Europe. The tragic events of recent days tend to invalid, 
this whole assumption. The Nazis may conquer Europe wh), 
we make plans for its rehabilitation after an Allied victor 
REINHOLD NIEBUH} 









Money-Changer in the Temple 


SHRINE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. By John | 
Modern Age Books. $2. 


O JOHN L. SPIVAK journalism is the joy of di 
i es someone else's social-security number. But it j 
a weapon, and Spivak chooses his victims with discri: 
In these pages the high priest of a political faith emer 
a small-town manipulator of other people's money. Spiy 
has explored the Coughlin financial network more 
oughly than any previous investigator, and some of his fi: 
ings are reported to be the basis of federal inquiry. C 
cynical bookkeeping, as interpreted by Spivak, is not unig 
is in an imitation of practices in that business world 
the priest so piously abuses. While some of Spivak’s d 
sures, such as the record of Coughlin’s Wall Street adventux 
are not entirely new, a good many represent fresh dis 
and the documentation is impressive. Coughlin, as §; 
shows in detail, collected funds for the non-political R; 
League of the Little Flower and used them for the \ 
political National Union for Social Justice. He converted 
high-sounding Social Justice Poor Society into a prosai 
ing company for the magazine Social Justice. While decryin, 
the wickedness of corporate capitalism, he even tried to evad 
the unemployment-insurance laws designed to protect his ov 
employees. There are, Spivak asserts, irregularities i 
statement of ownership filed by Social Justice; and in a hi 
of other ways expediency governs financial affairs at | 
Royal Oak palace of worship. Although church officials 
Detroit are notoriously hostile to Coughlin—for personal 
wel! as political reasons—they have skilfully avoided any 
head-on collision with him. Spivak interviewed one of the 
archdiocese’s officials and heard the official case for non 
intervention. It is not too convincing. 

If the details are frequently minor and tortuous, the cumu- 
lative picture of Coughlin as a business man is important 
But some major mysteries remain unsolved. While he untold 
Coughlin’s talents as budget-balancer, Spivak is unable 
show conclusively that Coughlin is financed by some very 
worldly agents as well as by the “pennies of the poor.” Spivax 
records the links between the Christian Front street braw! 
and the Nazis, but he is unable to identify Coughlin’s imax 
diate brain trust or to uncover decisive proof of the priest 


collusion with the Nazis—exccpt the clues which appear 10 
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s speeches. Spiv ak’s inability to throw any startling light on 
( n’s inner circles is testimony to the secrecy in which 
1 monk of the shrine of the silver dollar’’-—as some 
s less worshipful neighbors call him—shrouds his 
is a more serious limit to the value of these revela 


Ssivak writes like a detective with a social conscience; 


j tive stories rarely depict characters in their full 
It is important to see Coughlin in the drab gar 

1 finagler who has a lawyer. But it is just as mis- 

ee him as no more than “Silver Charlie’ as to see 
microphonic apostle’’—Coughlin’s description of 
Coughlin’s cate onlesl imperative is not, I suspect, 

t for gold; no one has presented evidence to show 

has used publicly collected funds for private luxury 

re are deeper power drives in the man which can explain 
tic effect he wields over the lonely and the under 


1. The nation has been flooded with embryo fiihrers 
to make a 


y outlived most of them. 


has 


1 


living out of fascism, but Coughlin 


I fear that most of his { 


f they read Spivak’s exposé which they won’t— 


1 write off the financial tricks as political genius 


Shrine itself resembles a gilded automat, with slots 


every side where the faithful can deposit nicl 
| 


riest’s many ‘funds’; but those who come to pray 


n to pay. Coughlin’s real crimes are far more serious 
e Spivak has revealed, and far less susceptible of 


is the t iph of half-truth and false- 


His rhetoric triu 
| the invocation of post: w laws against him is a puny 
reply. Spivak has explained how Social Justice is 


That is worth hanna: But it « 
Tommy Gallagher head ks it 


AMES WECHSLER 


oe »s NOT ex] plat in why 


Justice is read, and why on 


the streets. J 


Profile of a Period 
. AMERICAN IN PARIS: PROFILE OF 
LUDE BETWEEN TWO WARS By 
Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


AN INTER- 
Janet Flanner. 


'HE title of this book is misleading and its subtitle still 
| so. It is a heterogeneous collection of magazine 
les about personalities, beginning with Queen Mary and 
ling with Hitler. In between come William Bullitt, 
isso, Lady Mend! (Elsie de Wolfe), the late Coty, Stra- 
Lily Pons, the late Isadora Duncan, the late Edith 
Elsa Maxwell, four dressmakers, 
nals, two spies, and the late M. Deibler, executioner. 
\part from the criminals and Deibler, only four of these 
” Lily Pons, Gabrielle Chanel, and Paul 
h, and all but three are or were survivors of the period 
fore the last 


Wharton, seven prom: inent 


Poiret—are 
ren 
war and, if still alive, are advanced in age. 
Chanel would seem to be one of the youngest if, as the author 

ys, She is in her late forties. In that case she must have been 
her teens when she first opened a hat shop in Paris and, 


ding to Miss Flanner, she had previously had one at 
5 / 


Deauville. Miss Flanner is tactful. She rarely mentions a 
te in her pieces about living women. 
Cohen-Portheim, who knew Paris as few of his country- 


men since Heinrich Heine have known it, said in one of his 
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’ 1 
books that the question in the first decade after the last war 


| 
was whether Paris would rem 


the world 


in the intellectual capital of 
or become an international Luna Park. Miss Flan- 
llery of portraits is not representa- 
tive of Paris even when, thanks to the foreign invasion, it 


y assorted La 


was in danger of becoming an international Luna Park. Even 


then the real Paris was still there, and it was not the frivolous 
and pretentious cosmopolitan roundabout that Miss Flanner 
seems to have known. 


Ihe author's statement in her introduction that Picasso, 


Stravinsky, Proust, and James Joyce were in the twenties ‘‘the 
biggest forces that France possessed’’ is absurd. Very few 


Frenchmen have ever read a word of James Joyce. The 
French translation of ‘Ulysses’’ had a comparatively small 
sale, and what sale it had was mainly due to the fact that the 
book had been forbidden in England on the ground that it 
was obscene. Even Proust, the only Frenchman among Miss 
Flanner’s Big Four, has many more followers in England 
than in France, as is natural. With all his great qualities, he 
is all by himself in a backwater off the main stream of 
French literary tradition, and his un-French style derives 
perhaps to some extent from Walter Pater and certainly from 
George Meredith, some of whose books he translated into 
French and whom he considered the greatest English novelist 
of the nineteenth century. 

Miss Flanner goes on to say that ‘around and between” 
her Big Four “arose” certain “locals.” One of these locals, 
if you please, is André Gide, probably the greatest of living 
writers of French and certainly one of the most original, 


who, if Iam not mistaken, was born in 1869 and who made 


his name in the nineties with the publication of “La Porte 
Etroite 


generation as Cocteau and the swrréalistes! She has taken too 


Miss Flanner puts him in the same category and 


seriously the intellectual snobs and poseurs who flourished 
in the twenties in the cafes of Montparnasse but are now 
rapidly becoming extinct. She does not mention any of the 
men who have come to the front in French literature since 
the last war, such as Jules Romains and Roger Martin du 
‘ { 

Indeed, Miss Flanner seems to know less about French 
literature than about dressmakers and international hostesses. 
For example, she says that in 1921, when she went to live 
in Paris, “the first volumes of the dying Proust's ‘Du Coté 
de chez Swann’ were appearing.” Proust wrote only one 
volume with that title, the first of a series called “A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu,” and it was published in 1913. 
Incidentally, Robert de Mont squiou 


omission of the partic le would have annoyed him! 


how Miss Flanner’s 
was the 
original not of Swann, as Miss Flanner supposes, but of 
( harlus 
Nevertheless, although the book does not justify its titles— 
still less the extravagant claims made in the publisher's blurb 
— it is a brilliant piece of journalism. Miss Flanner’s por- 
traits are very amusing and often delightfully malicious. That 
of Mr. Bullitt is 


on Hitler, originally published in 1936, shows that Miss 


, in my opinion, one of the best. The article 


Flanner at that time saw farther than many of her contem- 
poraries. The part of the book that pleased me most is that 
dealing with celebrated crimes, which is first-rate descriptive 


reporting and extremely interesting. I am not so sure as 
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Miss Flanner is that Stavisky was murdered by the polics IN 
She does not appear to have realized that the Stavisky s ndal — 
was exploited by certain politicians for party ends } KPIT ¢ 
ROBERT DELL WA 
Vv NEW 
° Prince 
Soviet Economy ar 
b his Int 
TWO SYSTEMS: SOCIALIST ECONOMY AND C477, book (Volut 
TALIST ECONOMY. By Eugene Varga. In: : 
Publishers. $2.50. aaa 
ne is 
nag VARGA is not only a “former professor of eco. MMipat importa 
nomics at the University of Budapest,” as the book cover fof the regic 
states, but the leading economic expert of the Comintern. His fiscure the pt 
book was written in 1937, and although a postscript was ming Be d, 
added in July, 1939, nothing hints at a possible change in the nomic MOH 
Communist concepts put forward in periods preceding the 9H 
Russo-German pact. Certain sections of the book might nox “ue END 
be rather embarrassing for the author—for instance, his ou. Mes > ' 
line of “capitalist exploitation with precapitalist methc = 
in the present partner's country. ae 
The major objective of the book is to show that everything na My 
is splendid in Soviet Russia, whereas everything is wretched ‘ id est 
everywhere else. A remarkable number of statistical data are r ng W 
employed in comparing the development of the material roblems i 
forces of production, labor and market conditions, the prog: yn of Pt 
ress of agriculture, and the like in the Soviet Union with the fr, otarul 
trends in capitalist countries. Mr. Varga sees an unprecedented yn nol 
improvement of the living standards of both workers and die 
peasants in the Soviet Union, while exploitation and imp me. 
erishment in the other countries steadily increase. Moreover, aie 
the Soviet Union, in his view, is the only existing true dem He r | 
racy and a sworn foe of national oppression. * 
Those sections of the book which show how the utilization 
of both labor and capital in the Western countries lags behind 
the available resources are worth reading, though Mr. Vargi's 
statistical evidence also often lags behind his theoretical asser- HB — 
tions. The material on the Soviet Union employs largely “per SERI 
centage statistics” and other inconclusive methods, and ver A | 
rarely takes into account such factors as efficiency or quality ii, f “a 
of production, housing conditions, or the transport bottleneck. pjfty-first 
This, however, may be the fault of Russian statistics rather er, is j 
than of Mr. Varga. The book teems with quotations, Stalin's ivor of 
speeches being a preferred source. Certain sections of the ese pre 
book are fairly objective, while others are written in the usual ently ha 
propagandist slang of the Comintern. chow 
In accordance with Lenin and Stalin, Mr. Varga considers 7 
the Soviet system not a perfect communism but “socialism,” j. . 
or a preliminary phase of communism, with public owner- i 
ship being achieved but the class struggle still going on. It Olivier F 
can of course be objected that the usual conception of social- anne” 
ism is a different one, and that neither public ownership, nor are 
increased production, nor abolition of unemployment ap- eoestio 





pears in itself to be a sufficient yardstick of socialism—see the 
Nazi economy or even the war economy of Western coun 
tries; moreover, the growth of production during the indus- 








trialization of a backward country has almost everywhere been JB 100 it « 

rapid, and it is even arguable whether an increased pace of ullet di 

capital accumulation is necessarily an advantage. ut th 
ALBERT LAUTERBACH nes 
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iT OF THE REVOLUTION: 

iW” AR FOR INDEPENDENCE 
LW JERSEY. 

iceton University Press. $3.75. 

to Mr. 

Py apy Book (Volume II in the Princeton His- 

New Jersey) Professor T. J. 

Nertenbaker writes, ‘Local in scope, his 

ne is national in its implications.” 

tant as is the military history 


By Leonard Lun- 


troduction Lundin’s 


rion, it is not allowed to ob- 
tern. His [scure the picture of the locality. Follow- 
Beard, the author shows the eco- 

tives behind the political divi- 


re e I 
o % Bre END OF THE ARMISTICE. By 
ay G. K. Chesterton. Sheed and Ward. 
© 
ingement of essays and passages 
erything written at various dates between 1933 
vret Chesterton’s death in 1936 and 
Gata are ling with Hitlerism and attendant 
Material ns is really, for all its denuncia- 
he prog. tion of Prussianism, a glorification of 
with the t ng his syllogism with a con- 
ede 1 nobody now denies, shifting the 
ers and idle term unobtrusively, casually 
laa | questionable premise as 
wi ; it were an established link 
on -d argument, the author gives 
must be the best bad logic 
original sophists 
bel 
“ef DRAMA 
il asser 7 vin — 
/ =) SERIES of very pretty little sets 
Ke “Romeo and Juliet’ has been 
ay Bbuilt upon the revolving stage of the 
lene Fifty-first Street Theater. That, how- 
rather ever, is just about all that can said in 
Stalin wor of the new production. Even 
of the ese pretty little sets are quite evi- 
é usual ly hard to act in, and the two stars 
chow breape.s to make Shakespeare's 
nsider > tragedy seem a foolish and feeble 
lism.” play. Vivien Leigh is merely amiably 
mene te—like a schoolgirl who has 
oat najoring in elocution ; Laurence 
oid Olivier is unfortunately a good deal 
e than that. His voice is so cul- 
oe ° BR tured and polite that it carries the faint 


r ion of a lisp; his strange pos- 


ee t ngs in tights are so deliberate and so 
co ¢ tionistic as to be almost indecent. 
indus- His conception of the role—if concep- 
e been tion it can be called—seems that of a 
ace of llet dancer, for he leaps continually 


+ 


ut the stage 





and tops off every im- 
ortant speech either by some sort of 








pirouette or by extending ! 
! 


1 
above n 


is arms high 
is head in a gesture 


not a lifting of the hands to 


but a sort of voluptuous stretch. In fact, 
his whole ai yrmance suggests a star- 
crossed lover rather less than it suggests 
a young To a bed of catnip. There 
have bees | times when I have agreed 
with those who maintained that any 


production of Sh in which the 
lines could be h 
produ 


pressed any 


ikespeare 
ard was better than no 
f have 


ie 
tion at all, but if I} ever @x- 


such opinion in print It 1S 
hereby retracted 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


ART 


The Genius of Mexico 
T CANNOT 


constitute the equiva 

t of a trip to Mexico, a visit to 
the Modern Museum and its brillian 
summer exhibition of Twenty Centuries 


Art. 


’ 


of ie an The masks and sculp- 


tures, feather-mosaics and paintings, 
textiles, gold and silver ornaments, 
lacquer work, and pottery composing 


the vast, rich, bewild ring display are 
morsels detached from the natural con- 
ditions from which they sprang—the 
temples, churches, and houses that 
forme He their background, the figures 
and habits of the people whose repre- 
sentations they are; and it precisely 


through its gift of the ability to perceive 
relations between works of art and the 
totality of the milieu that travel pro- 
vides its priceless experiences. Espe iall y 
the southern baroque art appears to dis- 
advantage in the museum, being insuffi- 
ciently strong in point of form to im- 
pose itself without the framework of 
the ornate churches. Still, one may doubt 
whether a mere trip to Mexico, even the 
most observant, could afford a view of 
the sublime, the gay and terrifying art 
of Mexico in its last two thousand years 
more inclusive than the one given by 
this authoritative and systematic show. 
Many spaces as well as 
by the exhibits. 


centuries are 
Effectively the 
tors have disposed sundry of their 
terra-cotta 


covered 
dire 


items on miniature terraces 


suggestive of temple steps; others 
among tiny models of the Mayan pyra- 


mids or in settings of — of 


ecclesiastical architecture 
sively they have represented the thre 
great art which, various in 
value and style but conceivably the ex- 
one spirit and one strain 
or soil, have revealed Mexico's aesthetic 
gift or genius to the world. 


Compreh en- 


realms of 


pressions of 


Ot + ‘ f ' 
po t is that une 1 find of the 
I hw 1 of € s has drawn 
a new, profounder | 
It is the art of pre-Co 1A 
1 ‘ s f , 
£ 1 f] VE 4 its 
ture garden. Several high, 1o 
tures speak in it: the gentlest 
uic in the real: 5 
hibiting a grasp of human liarit 

I | 
Ol n es h oro : ) i 
ful, as in the young Hauxte rddess of 
limestone. Somnewhat younger appear to 
' 1 sa VE. = 1 

e the sculptural masks, stone yoke 
palms in jade, obsidian, basalt n 
ally called Yotonac and notable fo 
their noble, tranquil beauty of prof 

| 

tion and sensitive modeling. They a 

tions of a hierati rt, adjustit 
pe 
naturalistic detail to decorative motive 
apparently a means of holding converse 
with sullen tropical gods and placating 
them in the interests of tribe survival 
The monumental art stamped with the 
horror of death mainly is Aztec and 


mournfully fascinating at an hour whe 


a new Aztec empire has risen on the 
banks of the Rhine. Yet much else of 
this pre-Co ylumbian art reflects a lust to 
grasp and know the mystery of lif 

and-death. Still, what overwhelms is the 


and 
Amerindian cultures 


splendor of the sculptural designs 


abstractions. These 
left us art equal to the greatest. 
Representatives of the second of the 
three realms honoring 
most of Story II: they are examples of 
the polychrome religious statuary, the 
— silver monstrances and cha- 
subles, and the portrait-painting of the 
viceregal period which plunged the con- 
quered land “headlong into Western 
civilization.” Like the Mexican baroque 


Mexico occupy 


or Cenerignennegne architecture, the defi 
nitely baroque expressions in this group 
are both softer and more outlandishly 
opulent than their European models 
The “barbaric pearl and gold” makes 
one feel the prosperity of the church 
and the luxury of the great families in 
this land of maize and mines—also the 
imagination and religious feeling of the 
Indians. 

As for the third of the realms: it is 
not the modern mural and easel paint 
up on the third floor. Certainly these 
Mexican murals are more vigorous than 


ing 


our own. Orozco’s line often has power, 


and tures such as Fernando 


Castillo’s and Rufino Tamayo’s possess 
section 


easel pic 


grace of color and design. The 


as a the less disconcerts 


and i 


whole none 


inflation. 


with a feeling of effort 
the third of the im; 


ortant realms 


No, 





eet 


eT 


hat of the folk art: the bright fiesta 
ks, carnival gimcracks, boxes, plat- 
rs, lacquer work of the mestizos and 
lians profusely flanking the colonial 





1 “modern” exhibits. Frequently 
nifesti a skilful craftsmanship, 
e objects have an enormous gaiety 
id a ferocity juite their own. To 
ir order must be added two happy 
ps of paintings. One of them 1s th 
p representative of the primitive 
ng which flourished after the Il 
on from Spain had broken the 
rope tradition. This work is del 
ind unaffected in design and feel- 
on or its masters, José 


Maria 


] + |} ] 7: 
ida, must be considered a great 


{ tist As for the other hay py 
ip, it is that of the free and imagi- 

i ar 1 wash s of the hool- 
Idren « 1 in our own time by 


Ma | PAUL ROSENFELD 
wr “Tr ~ 
\/ ] 
MUSIC 
N TH liet Opening phr s of the 
i i 
LB B-flat Piano Concerto n 
( } which is to say 
of tl! sot there is &: 
; : 
I e¢ and 1n spi of the ict 
I 
1S ) f ror impress! 
Bu east h it 18 eExcessit 
I ng is £ though there ts 
+ t vi ret 
C i i ive IS q l ° 
| 
5 | he er, is broken into 
; : 
git 1 | ises from tl piano, 
h for all their noise mean absolutely 
ung—so that there is no reason for 


n either in themselves or in relation 


vhat preceded. And this wholly arbi- 


it pr 
\ ¢ on oO! attem |] ts now at one 

cially contrived effect now at an- 
is what one hears in the entire 
ment; this combination of saccha- 
and bombast 1s what one hears in 

+ wf  ? all | ° ; ] 
{ Of the Work, and again in the 


nor Symphony; and it was a whole 
harine that 
nint offered at his Carnegie Hall 


N. B. <. 


ol bom! ist and Sact 


with the 


Symphony. 


this concert, moreover, one heard 
q { opening measure ol the 

1, which should continue with 
figuration from the piano, continue 

1 with Horowitz's heavily struck, 
ely spaced low b-flats in figuration 
h picked up speed and tapered off 
And this distention and over 

one continued to hear in al 
t every phrase that he played until 
last movement. It was a sort of 
stic elephantiasis which appear 1 to 
Horo way of measuring up 


to the big music he was playing. And to 
someone for whom, as for Mr. Downes, 


the work is “the greatest of piano con- 


certos”’ the performance would indicate 


impressively {Horowitz's} growth as 
interpreter.’ But I cannot imagine any- 
thing worse for the actual weaknesses 
of the work than this exaggeration of 


' 
ther 
cnem, 


+ t 
this pil 
And one result was that in place 


extraordinary 


ing of excess on excers. 


sound that 


, ot 
Horowitz produces from the piano there 
the first movements, the 
harsh, jangling sound of all this pound- 


ing and crashing. 


beauty 


was, in two 


Nor did the thick, heavy orchestra- 


tion of the two works permit Toscanini 


I 
to produce, except for a few moments, 
the beauty of orchestral sound and tex- 
ture that one would have heard if he 
had played music more worthy of the 
talents and energies that were wasted 
that evening. Some day Toscanini may 
forget about Brahms long enough to 
play the concertos of Mozart, and may 
f¢ t about his relatives, his friends, 
his friends’ relatives long enough to 
play these concertos with musicians as 
great as himself—with a Schnabel, a 
SZ {1 

The significance a piece of m has 


i 
on how its sounds 


for us depends ire 
brought into relation to one another in 
time and force; and it is in this respect 
that nerf WATCAC ce .. 
Lildl errormances 1¢e 


differ and that tl 
differences may be important. There are 
works : or S 


1 


phony 


Schubert’s great C ma ym- 
is one of them—whose signifi- 
may be 


cance heightened and mad 


more impressive by the performance 0 
inini but cannot be destroyed I 
the performance of a Frederick Stock. 


a To ) 


in the new Columbia 
mphony made by Stock 
(M-403 
which in addition offers record- 


hear 


this sy 


So one m } 

of 
with his 
$11), 


ing 


set 
Chicago orchestra ; 
that is poorly balanced, excessively 
reverberant, and in other ways unattrac- 
tive (and surfaces are annoying again). 
This is the poorest of the three versions 
of the work that are now available; and 
the best, I think, is still the Victor set 
made by Boult with the B. B. C. Sym- 
phony four or five years ago, which is 
also a little cheaper. 

On the other hand, I know from 
Schnabel’s performances the extraordi- 
nary significance that is in Becthoven’s 
“Diabelli’” Variations; but if I had had 
to judge by 
his re 


th work 


Egon Petri’s performance at 
ent recital I would have thought 
was an interminable bore. I 
stayed to hear Petri play the first two 
of Chopin's Etudes Opus 10; and what 
I heard in each was a tremendous bra- 
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vura flourish at the beginning 
by fussy nuances of 
things easier but a 






lar) 





t 
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Mroarenil, 
Ta 





enough for mere perfection 






I+ } Cc - Yr 
cuit chromatic passages of N 





heard Petri do better: he played as 
better musician in the National ¢ 
















tral Association’s performan es of Me? O a 
zart’s Concerto K. 537 and Bee: ert WILY 
No. 5—though not as a musician » 5 
consistently good taste in the Mf ¥ 
a . 5) the destiny 
nor as a great musician in the Be i Ri 
D Al 
ven; he has recorded some fit f 
the 
ances of Beethoven sonatas: ar } 
"ee oa _ e , r it Isia 
a Drtittant virtuoso joD in t! I 
° ‘ . } yn ] 
Liszt-Busont Spanish Rhapso x 
he has recorded for Colum! ‘ 
e ° . ' rro aes 
Minneapolis Symphony under M 1 ' 
los (X-163, $4.50). This " ; 
° : n tl e 
music to which Mitropoulos’s e 
‘ : F i 1ds of } U 
sively dynamic style appears to oan a 
/ 4 4 pr if CU 





Re 


ording is excellent. 
All-Star N 


Ai 






The Metronome 





excellent in the ensembles of 





Strut’’ (Columbia 35389), and t 
Stacy, Jack T 






fine short solos by 






den, and a few of the othe: ase self 
rapid succession of these solo { a 

I Ips in 
the record unsatisfying. There ar ls 





good solos in the Benny Carter "'S 


(Vocalion § 





1 “Slow Freight” 





And enjoyable for a moment or t 









tedious for two sides, is the B ' i] 
style backed by the rest of eal 
Basie rhythm section in “Dupree B 1 wake 
and “Red Wagon” (Decca 1s saw as 





B. H. H N 





CONTRIBUTORS 












PrN tt sh tnd: g for the 
: : ; ruerto Rice 

HAROLD J. LASKI, professor of po- Binion W 
litical science at the London Schoo! a) 
Economics, delivered one of the princ- _ | 
: The Insul 

pal addresses at the recent Bournen byes 
conference of the British Labor Part; : st 
: 7 riza n | 

CHARLES MALCOLMSON is 40B& tsa Gran 
Washington newspaperman former]; Miraflore 















on the staff of the Philadelphia Record | gov 
JOSEPH FREEMAN was for many land is 
years on the staff of the New Mas ng 

He is author of “The Soviet Worker : 

. — C a 
and “An American Testament : 
RORERT S. ALLEN is coauthor with i) y 
Drew Pearson of the syndicated column 
Washington Merry-Go-Round. 

‘ Ji 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR, professor 0 ? 
applied Christianity at Union Theologi- iy 
cal Seminary, has written many artici¢s . 
for The Nation concerned with the R 






conflict of morals and politics. 









erto Rico Pays 

eS To your recent articles on 
) 1 should like to append this 
bring into the picture fac- 


Be Berio Ns 
ill have a decisive influence 

ny of the Island. No visitor 
Rico can help noticing the 
the harbor of San Juan. The 
Isla Grande and the dredging 
iction projects are plainly 

he ship points its prow into 
Probably it occurs to 


aie Soro channel. 
ts to ask who ts paying for it 

e days of easy money for all 
rojects, perhaps they take it 
granted that some alphabetical 
eaxcy in Washington is undertaking 
e construction of a modern Gibraltar 


No one is happier than I to see San 
ban coming back to something like its 
f. From Drake in 1597 to 
npson in 1898 many have tried to 
ire the city, but none have suc- 

Yet enemy fleets could not leave 
t fortress behind and operate freely 
the Caribbean. Some of us interested 
ational defense have been wonder- 
for years when the army and navy 
ang ould wake up and see what the Span- 
saw as early as 1533—-that Puerto 

) is the key to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

But leaving history aside, who is pay- 
1g for the new defensive grandeur of 
puerto Rico? The report of Governor 
Blanton Winship for the year ending 
ine 30, 1939, says: 












» tar 


The Insular contributions to the national] 
ie efense program in Puerto Rico have been 
ery substantial. Among them are: (1) Au- 

zation by the Legislature of the cession 
if Isla Grande and adjoining reclaimed lands 
Miraflores Bay, in San Juan Harbor, to the 
tal government for use as a naval base 
ther naval purposes—value of this 
1 is estimated at $10,000,000; (2) dredg 
Master. png Juan harbor to provide a channel and 

vn base deep enough for heavy war 
) construction of a runway nearly a 

for planes at Isla Grande, and 
Mona Island, Culebra 
icques Island, and at other points 


IWways on 
i . V 
in Puerto Rico; (4) construction of a large 
iving dock at San Juan. ... 
rnor Winship pointed with pride 
omplishment. The War and 
partments pat the Island politi 
the back. If the people of 
ti i it is 










Letters to the kditors 


uir base at Pensacola needs 


} ¢ 
base 


When the 
new runways or when the submarine 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, needs 
dredging, the War and Navy depart- 
ments do not ask the state of Florida or 
the state of New Hampshire to pay for 
it. And if they did, the governors of 
Florida and New H umpshire would 


1 
certainly object to the unwarranted taxa- 


tion of their people to raise money for 
such purposes, which 


by the country as a whole. But the peo- 


should be paid for 


ple of these states elect their governors 
A governor of Puerto Rico appointed by 
the President of the United 
there not to take care of the interests of 
the island but, or so their duty has been 
interpreted by certain incumbents, by 
hook or crook to spend the Island's 
meager revenues on projects which to 
the Puerto Rican mean nothing. 

Only one-third of the Puerto Rican 
budget is devoted to education. I wish 
you would ask Mr. Ickes what propor- 
tion is being spent for national de- 
fense. And ask the Puerto Rican Com- 
missioner of the Interior how much 
extra money he is spending to widen 
insular roads so. that anti-aircraft bat- 
teries and their trucks may have no 
difficulties in negotiating the curves. 
How much more will the maintenance 
of those roads cost after they have been 
subjected to the extra heavy traffic of 
military activities? The Governor forgot 
to thank the Puerto Ricans for that. 

Admittedly the increased garrisons 
will benefit the Island by spending 
their pay there, but why not recruit there 
the men needed for those units? That 
would have been a great help—economi- 
cally by taking hundreds of men off the 
relief rolls; culturally by giving them 
the opportunities for self-education that 
the army and navy have to offer. 

RODOLFO O. RIVERA 
Durham, N. C., May 14 


States is 


Peace Lovers vs. War Lovers 
Dear Sirs: I have often read Mr. Vil 
lard’s articles with approval, but the 
iN your issue of May 11 is in my 
Opinion sheer hypocrisy. I can tell him 


one 


some reasons why Great Britain is not 
prosecuting the war with the “strength 
and ability of the Nazi machine,” with 
“dash, lightning-like strategy, and 
remendous organizational ability” of 
Germans. It is be nation 


5 Wit ' 11 '" ' 
has been weakened by peace talk such 


” 


luse the 


lief in the Leag yf Natio I 
Cause i had i La ir poveri | \\ } 
lid abso y nothing in pre; n 


which has been friendly to Hitler. 

It is certainly not consistent or rea 
sonable for a man to preach peace at 
such adn 


then profess uration for the 


efficiency of the dogs of war, to educate 
a nation to love peace and then expect 
it to fight a wild cat with the ferocity 
of a cave to expect a peace-loving 
nation to go into war with the 


man, 
stomach 
of a people who have been taught to 
love and glorify war. Let us at least be 
honest, and admire either the effects of 
a love of peace on a nation or the effects 
of a love of war, and not profess one 
and applaud the other 

ETHEL EB. 
Windsor Locks, Conn., May 16 


MIST 


A ‘“‘Must’” Book 


Dear Sirs: Your reviewer's description, 
in your May 4 issue, of Erika Mann's 
recent and important book, “The Lights 
Go Down,” as a “kind of idy! of babes 
in the woods beset by marauding 
wolves” comes as a shock. Miss Mann 
presents a poignant and powerful pic- 
ture of the effect of Nazism on all the 
people of Germany. Aristotle defined 
art as the expression of the general 
through the particular. Miss Mann, rec- 
ognizing that generalized statistics bring 
home nothing to the reader, has chosen 
the method of art but first used pains- 
taking scholarship to gather her facts 

This, I submit, is a ‘‘must’ book. 
Anyone who is willing to open his eyes 
and his mind to the dreadful impact 
of Nazism on all the peoples in Ger- 
many should by all means read this 
book. It is not propaganda. It does not 
concern the Jews. It pulls up the curtain 
on Nazi Germany and shows the dread 
ful facts behind that curtain. 

JAMES N. ROSENBERG 

New York, May 17 
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HE NATION, 56 Fifth Ave., New York. Price, 
cents a copy. By subscription—Domestle: One 
ar $5; Two years $8; Three years $11. Addl- 


) cents The Nation is Iidexed in Readers’ 
lide to Periodical Literature, Book Review 
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RESO R T s 
; _ UNCAS— Same 
LODGE for Adults 


@ Beautiful Private Lake 

@ Excellent Sports Facilities 
Musicals lbramat 
Composer “Picket Line 











Direction, Saul Aarons 
Priscilla,” of TAC 
Special Decoration Day Week-end—4 days $12 
New Low June Rate: $18.00 Weekly 
DIANA & ABE BERMAN, Uncasville, Conn. 
Phone: Norwich 1858 Ring 5 


























STAY AND PLAY AT 


MAUD'S SUMMER-RAY 


NORTH BRANCH SULL. CO., N. Y¥. 


Tele: Callicoon 95 
PRIVATE LAKE RUMBA — BAR 
ALL SPORTS SOCIAL DOINGS 


BASEBALL 
VOLLEY BALL 
rENNIS MARIONETTES 
HANDBALL MUSICALES 


Special Decoration Day Festivities 


Special Decoration Day R. R. Rates 
DAILY — BUSSES DIRECT 

Erie R. R. 

For Information: 


DANCING 
DRAMATICS 


to Callicoon 
Dickens 2-5786 








Pine Hill Farm House 


tn peta VALLEY, N. Y. Dutchess County 






acres of secluded farm and woodland. Modern 
niences, open fireplace, homey atmosphere, Bad 
ninton an ali, boating, fishing, swimming June 
rate, $18. Phone: Pleasant Valley 2741. Louls Sakow 
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SUMMER RENTALS 


LECTURE 








Westport, Conn. — Stonybrook Colony — 
charming house, and bungalow. Swimming, 
tennis, children’s play groups, easy com- 
mutation, ideal vacation spot. Also acreage 
for sale. TRafalgar 7-4679, mornings. 

Delightful modern cottages, fireplaces, all 
improvements, tennis, bathing, badminton, 
secluded country, commanding distance. 


WA 9-7793; Peekskill 3515 M 2. 


Free Acres, N. J. 50 min. City. Luxurious 
bungalow; acre woodland; double garage. 4 
rooms, porch, tiled bath. Antiques. All im- 
provements. Community swimming pool. 
Children’s day camp. $325 season. Gitnick, 
CH 3-9476. 











Cottages in small congenial colony—Wall- 
kill, N. Y. 160 beautiful acres, river, swim- 
ming, fishing, tennis court, sports. Secluded. 
miles from N. Y. Phone TR 8-5761 
from 9-12 or KI 6-0988 from 5-8. 


70 





3-room bungalow, electricity, gas, frigidaire; 
swimming, tennis. Hersh, Long Pond (near 
Girl Scout Camp) Mahopac, N. Y. 


Beautiful 4-room cottage in mountains. 
Modern improvements; in a colony of wri- 
ters and intellectuals. $250. Call Rappaport, 
KI 6-1856. 











Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 3-room apartment; 
7-, 8room houses; attractively furnished, 
modern improvements, secluded, spacious 
grounds, accessible. TR 7-0427, Gross, 222 
West 77th Street. 








PRIM ROSE : : i — sine ~— a . $30 Weeki: 
FARM a +s Wiryy an 
New City, NN. ¥. = ‘i 
BARLOW 
FARMS 


SHERMAN, CONN. 
CHILDREN’S CAMPS 
Rifton, N.Y. Walter Ludwig, Director 
ith BUMMER, PROGRESSIVE CAMPING 
*BOYS.GIRLS, 6-14 YEARS. SMALL AGE CROUPS 
All Camp Sports, Painting, Clay Modeling, 
Woodwork, Dramatics, Folk Dancing, Music. 
Creative use of historic Hudson Valley. 
Mature division heads and counsellors 
Non-Sectarian Non-Profit-Making 
Nine-Week Season, $150. 

Few Scholarship Ratea Available on Application 


_ 





Telephone New City 2156 





Your nearest and friendliest 
home for week-ends and vaca- 
tion. Swimming, tennis, fish- 
Ing. Excellent food. 
Free Booklet 
New Milford 756-J-3 











Address: Mrs. Frima Frumes, Camp Registrar 
PIONEER YOUTH OF AMERICA, INC 
219 W. 39th St., N. ¥. € PE 6-3055 


*WORK CAMP FOR 15 TO 17 YEAR STUDENTS. 
SPECIAL RATES. 


CHE-WARNDA 


HP FORBOYS and GIRLS 
ULSTER PARK.NY. 


On the Mountain Lake 
Esopus overlooking the 
Beautifal Hudson River 









We present a modern cultural environment for 
your chiltren. All cabing with latest improve 
menta. Heasonable rates Vor full information, 


write or call for booklet. 
JACOH 1. DOROBHKIN, Director 
545 Sth Ave., MU 2-4218—DI 2-7432 








Bungalows, studios, all conveniences, elec- 
trical refrigeration; tennis, swimming, 10 
minutes walk to stores; 30 miles from N. Y. 
Primrose Farm, New City, N. Y. 


Would your Club or Group like to have 
new country quarters, accommodate 30 
adults, swimming, tennis, baseball, etc., on 
own grounds. Excellent commuting Man- 
hattan. Low rental. Grudin, Nanuet, 
N. Y. Nanuet 2476. 








THE GROUP FORUM — 
Meets at Hotel Peter Stuyvesant—2 West gp), 
Tuesday Eve., MAY 28, at 8:45 Py 


LUDWIG LORE speaks on 


The World's War and the United Stats 


Tuesday Eve., JUNE 4, at 8:45 P.M 


Gen. Wm. C. RIVERS Speaks on 
Europe's War and America’s Security 






8: 
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IT 1S YOUR LIFE 


Keep Healthy @ Stay Young @ Live Long 
By M. M. ROSENBERG, M.D. 





Fortify our First Line of National defense—the 
good health of every American citizen—by gecu, 
ing a copy tmmediately. ” 
23 chapters, 475 pages, illustrated. Price $2.5) 
THE SCHOLASTIC BOOK PRESS 
158 E. 22nd St., New York Or Your Bookseily 



























LANGUAGES 







BARGAIN PHONOGRAPH COURSE 
All makes. We sell, rent, purchase, exchang 
Mail Orders. Booklet N. LANGUAG 
SERVICE, 18 East 41st Street, N. Y, 


HANDWRITING ANALYS]5 

















Handwriting scientifically analyzed, D 
tailed, sincere, helpful. $3. Questions ap 
swered. Send 15 pen-written lines. Sty, 
age, sex. Dr. Alfred Reiss, Ph.D. Former 
Heidelberg. 1775 Broadway, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted job as liaison man. Hours no 
ject. No selling. $10 weekly. Employe 
must have “Nashooma.” Gorden, c/o Lino 


typer, 114 East 11 St., N. Y. C. 


desires sur 























College girl, literature major, 
mer position in country; Manuscript typis. 
highest recommendations. Call D165 
after 4 or Box 1245, c/o The Nation. 


NO ORANGES UNTIL NOVEMBER 











Attractive bungalow, 4 rooms, completely 
furnished, on hillside overlooking beautiful 
countryside; swimming, tennis, near Peek- 
skill. $400 season. Tel. WO 2-1445, 


Mahopac, N. Y. Cottage for rent, fully 
equipped, desirable Jewish community. Tel. 
Edward Loeb, SE 3-1208, after 5. 


SUMMER HOME TO SHARE 


Beautiful private modern country home, 
Bucks Co., Penn. Secluded, spacious. Wood- 
lands; convenient to New York. Family of 
well-known artist will welcome another fam- 
ily. Summer rental $200. Box 1244, c/o 
The Nation. 


_ FOR RENT OR SALE 


Artistic community. 3-room bungalow, 
screened porch, all improvements, fireplace. 
All sports. 27 miles N. Y. Children’s day 
camp. Reasonable. TO 2-1204 before 9 a.m. 
or after 6 p.m. 


LAND FOR SALE 


Acreage, Building lots for sale. Swimming 
privileges. 30 miles from N. Y. C. Box 
1243, c/o The Nation. 


FOR SALE 
































MEADOW LARK CAMP 


A amall camp with happy home atmos 
phere in the Berkshires — at Monterey, 
Mass. For boys and girls from 6 to 12. 
Limited enrollment. Under trained and 
competent supervision. Apply Hedwig B. 
Tefarth, M. A., Director, 267% West 11 Bt., 
New York, N. Y. 














BERKSHIRES. FARM BARGAINS 


New roads opening hitherto inacces- 

sible spot between Austerlitz and New 

Lebanon (near Stockbridge, Mass.). 

Colonial houses $2,000 up; land $15 

acre. Terms. Scenery unexcelled in 
all New England. 


SCOFIELD FARM AGENCY, Chatham, N. Y. 














“Abnormal weather in January prevented 
summer oranges. Old crop exhausted. Wi! 
start shipping new crop November fre 
Will have seedless Limes during July-Au 
gust-Sept.”” A. H. Burket, Sebring, Fla. 


WEARING APPAREL 


For values, not label, try Miss Goodman’ 
Original Model Clothes! Distinctive appare 
Hats at Special prices. 474 7th Ave. (36 
St.) LA 4-0413. Dresses from $12.75, Ha 
from $7.00. 


APARTMENT TO SUBLEIE 


Facing Gramercy Park, large duplex inte: 
esting old furnished apartment; fireplace 
library, records. Sublet sacrifice. Ernes L 
Meyer, GR 3-0481. 


FURNISHED STUDIO 


Exceptionally large; Hudson breezes, arts 
tically furnished, private bath; maid. Stes 
way; telephone; central location; compute 
privacy; quiet. SU 7-9880. 


ROOMS FOR RENT 


Brooklyn, near St. George Hotel. Large 
sunny room, completely renovated houx 
housekeeping, garden, all subways. Reas 
able. MA 4-8688, 7 


114 St., 508 W.—Arizona, $5 and up Op 
posite Columbia; Luxurious studios, bow 
keeping; 24-hour elevator, switch-boare st: 
vice; special monthly rates. 



































Furnished room in private apartment, 1° 
ily of 3; near Columbia; semi-private bath 
$6. King, UNiversity 45783. 
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